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THE LARGER SOCIAL SERVICE 
OF THE CHURCH 


Modern society is under conviction of sin. True, this conviction 
is not quite the same as that under which olden-time evangelists sought 
to bring their hearers. We have not had forced upon us the horrors 
of hell and our desert of eternal punishment. But we are none the less 
suffering the pangs of conscience. 

Who is responsible for overworked mothers, for starved babies, for 
children who work that capital may declare dividends, for shop girls 
burned alive for lack of fire escapes, for politicians who are grafters, for 
corporations that defy law, for the horrors of the white slave traffic, for 
fathers and mothers who prefer “‘joy rides” to the care of children ? 

Once we were indifferent to such questions. We said misery is 
the outgrowth of social evolution and the accompaniment of prosperity. 

Such replies no longer leave us easy-minded. Even those who still 
amuse their consciences with old excuses masquerading in scientific 
vocabularies, are growing morally discontented. Our modern world 
may not fear hell; but it does fear the outcomes of injustice, mendacity, 
and lust. 

Our sense of responsibility is growing individual. We are not quite 
so ready as we once were to slip over upon society the responsibility 
for social sin. We get decreasing satisfaction from trying to think of 
ourselves as peripatetic laboratories emerging from the social process and 
dominated by the sex instinct. Somehow we are coming to feel that what 
is nobody’s fault is our own fault. 


The very bitterness of our disillusioning is become our salvation. 
To face moral evil is to call upon God for help. Conviction of sin has 
always been the first stage of a revival of religion. 
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We are already in the midst of such a revival. And it is something 
more than a new sense of duty. It is a turning to the God of duty. 

As we try to work for Him we see the hopelessness of our efforts 
unless He works for us. 

As Jesus Christ touches men’s consciences, the Father of Jesus 
Christ must give them forgiveness. 


This depth of moral unrest, this Nathan-like appeal we each one of 
us make to ourselves as we see the injustice and the cruelty of what we 
call civilization, this new turning to God all force the church to take 
itself seriously as an institution of a religion that shall inspire social 
love and sacrifice. 

That is the larger social service the church alone can render. 

However much our churches can minister to the communities’ need 
of wholesome picture shows, libraries, boys’ clubs, basket-ball teams, 
and men’s banquets, they will commit suicide if they do not help society 
out from its conviction of sin into a sense of brotherhood through fellow- 
ship with God. 

~ Social service is not altruistic restlessness. It is the wisely directed 
ministry of souls who believe in something better than the heroism of a 
forlorn hope. It is religion at work. We do not want our churches 
‘thustling’’ miscellaneous reforms. We do not want them ethical 
orphan asylums where people are amused to keep them out of mischief. 
We want them spiritual homés in which souls are born into spiritual 
life and taught the social meaning of regeneration. 


Social evolution is a splendid term, but it leaves the heart empty. 
If the Holy Ghost is really convicting the world of sin and righteousness 
and judgment, a church which tries to introduce religion surreptitiously 
between stereopticon slides is a sorry spectacle. But a church filled 
with a contagious faith in the God of things as they are becoming, that 
seeks first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, that stirs men to 
moral discontent in order that they may be brought into sacrificial 
service through fellowship with their crucified Lord, that bases the 
demand for human fraternity upon the experience of divine sonship; 
such a church is the veritable servant of the living God. 
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WHAT THE DEFEAT OF TURKEY MAY 
MEAN TO AMERICAN MISSIONS 


JAMES L. BARTON, D.D. 
Secretary American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 


For centuries the Turkish Empire has been a brutal enemy of Christianity. Only 
the Apocalypse of John can properly express the horror felt by the Christian world at 
its atrocities in the name of religion. And now its grip upon Europe is broken! The 
prayer of thousands of Christians is being answered! The joy of the Seer as he fore- 
told the fall of the Beast and the Harlot may not yet be fully ours, but we can already 
see that Turkey can never again be the archenemy of Christianity. Dr. Barton’s sane 
and comprehensive exposition of what the triumph of the Balkan states means to American 
missions is born of missionary statesmanship. 


We say “American missions” because 
Christian work in Turkey was begun 
nearly one hundred years ago by 
American missionaries who have prac- 
tically held the ground since. The 
American Board of Missions at Boston 
sent its first missionaries to that country 
in 1819, and since that time has main- 
tained there a large and effective 
force. The Presbyterian Board, after 
its separation from the American Board, 
continued the work in Syria, and the 
Dutch Reform Board in Arabia, while 
the parent board has maintained the 
work in the rest of Turkey, including 
Macedonia. 

The missionary problems of Turkey 
gather about, and chiefly spring from, 
Mohammedanism. For that reason 
they differ from those of any other 
country. These problems are especially 
intensified when the government is 
Mohammedan, and when all the forces 
of the government can be brought to 
bear to prevent Moslems from becoming 
Christians and to make difficult the 
establishment and continuance of Chris- 
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tian institutions. As Mohammedanism 
is the principal religion of the Turkish 
Empire, and as it is the basis of the 
government of Turkey, it can readily 
be understood that it figures largely in 
the discussion of missions in that 
country. In order to a clear under- 
standing of the mission question, we 
shall need to consider a few of the 
restrictions which the national religion 
of Turkey imposes upon the work. 
Mohammedanism denies the brother- 
hood of man. It draws a clear distinc- 
tion between the followers of Moham- 
med and those who do not accept him. 
This was so at the beginning under 
Mohammed, and has been religiously 
perpetuated by his followers. The two 
expressions “Islam,” applied to the 
faithful, and “Giaour,” applied to all 
others, mark in the Mohammedan mind 
the distinction between the saved and 
the unsaved, between those who have 
all right and all privilege by virtue of 
their faith, as over against those who 
have no rights and no privileges except 
as the faithful may benevolently grant. 
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The Mohammedan’s attitude toward 
non-believers is that of self-satisfied 
arrogance. This statement is made 
with reference to the rank and file of 
the Mohammedan body, uninfluenced 
by western learning and contact with 
western nations. Even in these latter 
cases, however, one does not need to 
confer long with a confirmed Moham- 
medan to discover that he regards 
himself as the only chosen son of Allah. 

By Mohammedan custom and by 
the laws of Mohammedan countries, 
every endeavor is made to guard the 
Moslem from entertaining Christian 
ideas, or from putting himself into a 
position where his faith might be en- 
dangered. Within the last few months, 
as the Bairam fast was approaching, 
the Mohammedans in authority, recog- 
nizing the tendency among their own 
followers toward a laxness in the 
practices of their religion, published in 
the Mohammedan papers of Constan- 
tinople warning against Moslems show- 
ing any laxity in their strict observances 
of the demand of the fast. Severe 
threats were connected with this warn- 
ing. The Mohammedans even go far- 
ther than this and declare that it is 
impossible for one who has once been a 
good Mohammedan to become anything 
else. Their claim is as uncompromising 
as the severest tenet of Calvinism on the 
perseverance of the saints. 

Mohammedanism has, from the 
beginning, consistently opposed modern 
and general education. History has 
shown that a Mohammedan who has 
become versed in the education of the 
West has not the same enthusiasm for 
his faith or the same hatred of Chris- 
tianity that he would have had he 


not thus been contaminated. In the 
interest, therefore, of a pure Moham- 
medanism, and of the maintenance of 
the faith unshaken, it has been necessary 
for the Mohammedan governments of 
the world, and especially of Turkey, 
to prevent the inroads of modern 
schools. 

A Mohammedan government must 
maintain its traditional form and use 
its forces for the protection of the 
faith. This has been the consistent 
policy of every Mohammedan govern- 
ment from the beginning, the Moslems 
well recognizing the truth of the state- 
ment voiced by Lord Cromer when 
he declared that Mohammedanism can 
never be reformed, because if it should 
be reformed, it would at once cease to 
be Mohammedanism. The forces of the 
government, therefore, in all depart- 
ments have been organized for two 
distinct purposes: first, the maintenance 
in its purity of the Mohammedan faith, 
and second, the administration of the 
government. If one of these purposes 
is to be sacrificed, it is always the 
latter rather than the former. 

Mohammedans must necessarily, 
under the tenets of their religion, op- 
press and suppress the development of 
womanhood. It is impossible for one 
holding the Mohammedan faith to 
give to woman that place in the home 
and in society which is her rightful 
inheritance. The treatment of women 
by Mohammedans is too well known 
to require enlargement here. 

Mohammedanism has maintained 
the cholera-center for Europe and Asia 
for eight hundred years, from which 
this dread scourge spreads to the 
whole Mohammedan world. Mecca, the 
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sacred city of Islam, has been the 
source of cholera, and is today more 
dreaded than any other scourge-center 
in the whole world, and it is wholly 
unapproachable because of the restric- 
tions the Mohammedans place upon 
their sacred city, preventing the ap- 
proach of those who could remedy this 
curse. These conditions will neces- 
sarily prevail so long as trained physi- 
cians are prevented from entering that 
scourge-stricken belt, and from wiping 
out the curse at its fountain-head, as 
they were permitted to do in China 
when the bubonic plague threatened the 
whole civilized world. Under the bur- 
den of this scourge must the world rest 
until this plague-spot can be cleansed. 
The above statements indicate some 
of the difficulties under which mission- 
aries in Turkey have labored during the 
ninety years of their occupancy of that 
country. In spite of these, many of 
the difficulties have been so far over- 
come that schools in great number have 
been established throughout the country, 
culminating in colleges, technical and 
industrial schools located at the great 
centers of population and influence, 
and from one end of the empire to the 
other. Not less than fifty thousand 
- of choice youth, both girls and boys, 
are today studying in Christian schools, 
established by American missionaries, 
and attended by students from all races 
and classes in the empire. In spite 
of the fact that all who have received 
a liberal education have been more 
or less under the suspicion of the old 
Turkish officials, the fact remains that 
when Turkey set about to introduce a 
new régime, and to establish constitu- 
tional government for the entire empire, 


they readily acknowledged their in- 
debtedness to these American institu- 
tions, declaring that had it not been 
for the work of the American Christian 
college in Turkey, constitutional govern- 
ment could never have been established. 

These schools have been loyal to the 
government in spite of the charges 
frequently made that they have fostered 
sedition. A few months ago, the grand 
vizier stated to the United States 
ambassador, in denying a request for 
the legal transfer of a site purchased 
in Albania for a future mission plant, 
that the reason for the refusal was 


that very soon the mission would build © 


upon that plant a Christian school, and 
he added: “Christian schools in the 
empire have been hotbeds of sedition.” 
The ambassador answered by asking 
the grand vizier to point to a single 
instance where a case of sedition had 
been traced to an American college or 
school, and the grand vizier, after 
considerable hesitation, declared that 
he could not recall a single instance. 
The ambassador then said: “Your 
Excellency is perfectly aware that with- 
in the last few months hundreds of young 
men have been taken from your own 
national schools in Constantinople and 
either put to death or sent into exile 
for sedition. Is not this clear evidence 
that the American schools are more 
loyal than the schools of Turkey con- 
trolled by the government itself ?” 

The conditions as set forth in the 
preceding statement lead us to the 
consideration of the great changes that 
necessarily will confront American mis- 
sions in Turkey as the outcome of the 
Balkan War. Some of these may be 
briefly stated as follows: 
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1. The war has released more than 
seven millions of people, some of whom 
are Moslems, but most of whom are 
nominal Christians, from Moslem 
government and control. Macedonia 
and the islands of the Aegean Sea, 
that have been held in the iron grip 
of the Mohammedan ruler on the 
Bosphorus, will now be free to develop 
their own educational and religious 
institutions; to establish and promote 
new forms of industry, and to develop 
themselves along lines in harmony with 
their own aspirations. At the same 
time, not only will the entire country 
be open to the missionary but his 
services will be sought. 

2. As a part of the above statement, 
but worthy of a separate paragraph, 
is the fact that the Albanians, number- 
ing something like two millions of souls, 
ambitious for modern education and 
for national unity, and eager for the 
privilege of looking into religious ques- 
tions, will be, and even already are, 
emancipated from the oppression of the 
Turks. During the last few years the 
Albanians have shown a wonderful 
desire for internal development, and 
at the same time they have met with 
unusual and persistent opposition on 
the part of Turkey. All this will now 
be removed, and the missionaries to 
the Albanian will be free to develop 
schools and establish and enlarge their 
institutions, while the Albanians will 
be exempt from the heartless persecu- 
tion which has been aimed at crushing 
their spirit, and making them sub- 
servient. 

3. The present war has proved, not 
only to the world, but to the Moham- 
medans themselves, that Moslem rule 


can never meet the demand of the 
twentieth century. The gradual elimi- 
nation of Moslem governments, and 
the decrease of Turkish territory, cannot 
but demonstrate to the Mohammedans 
of the country that in order to maintain 
their government at all, there must be 
radical changes from within. The 
thoughtful Moslems note the fact that 
Morocco has passed under Christian 
control, and that Persia is no longer 
independent, and now they see that 
Turkey has lost Tripoli, followed by 
the loss of Macedonia. As Moham- 
medan government is primarily and 
fundamentally religious, this cannot 
but cast doubt into the Moslem mind, 
as to the capacity of Mohammedanism 
to furnish an adequate religious motive 
for the safe administration of a Moham- 
medan state. As they have watched 
the rapid development of Bulgaria, 
under independence as compared to 
Macedonia under Moslem rule, it is 
impossible even for the most bigoted 
Mohammedan not to draw the con- 
clusion that education is necessary for 
the safety and stability of the state. 
When we consider these facts, we must 
bear in mind that for Mohammedans 
to entertain such modern ideas is for 
them to be heretics of the worst kind, 
viewed from the Mohammedan stand- 
point. We can thus realize what all 
this means to the future of Moham- 
medanism in Turkey. 

4. The present war has manifestly 
impressed upon the Mohammedans the 
difference which they had already begun 
to realize between nominal and true 
Christianity. The allied states at war 
with Turkey are nominal Christian 
states whose declaration, at the begin- 
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ning, that this is a religious war, has 
made a most unfavorable impression 
upon all Moslems. On the other hand, 
scattered throughout the Turkish Em- 
pire are some four hundred Protestant 
Christian missionaries with tens of 
thousands of Protestant Christians, who 
are living pure, unselfish, Christian 
lives, and who have made already a 
profound impression upon Moham- 
medans as to what real Christianity 
means. 

5. The present situation is deepening 
the division begun some time ago among 
Moslems as between the Conservatives 
and the Progressives, between the fa- 
natical and the thoughtful and more 
reasonable. The Progressives inaugu- 
rated and put through the Young Turk 
movement, which resulted in the over- 
throw of the old order. The Pro- 
gressives have been foremost in the 
organization of new Turkey, and in the 
endeavor to establish upon a firm 
foundation constitutional government. 
The Progressives have been eager for a 
general educational system that should 
cover the entire empire and compel all 
classes to send their children to school. 
These have been charged by the Con- 
servatives with being non-Moslem. 
There is no doubt that the present 
war and the outcome thereof will in- 

crease the number of the Progressives 
as well as their progressiveness. 

6. The present conditions in Turkey 
have raised serious inquiries in many 
Moslem minds as to whether Islam 
is the only religion, or even if it is the 
best religion for the individual, for 
society, and for the state. Indications 
are coming from every part of Turkey 
that the thoughtful Mohammedans are 


looking seriously into the subject of 
religion, and are more ready than they 
have been for centuries to ask, “What 
is Christianity and what does it 
promise?” It would be most unwise 
to publish details, because of the alarm 
it would create in Turkey, but they 
are facts nevertheless, showing that 
underneath the apparently undisturbed 
surface of Mohammedanism there are 
running deep and strong counter- 
currents of tremendous significance. 

7. To meet these conditions and 
to respond to the inquiries which are 
already rising on every side and which 
must rapidly increase, great and power- 
ful Christian institutions already exist, 
widely scattered throughout the empire. 
There has also been created an exten- 
sive literature, both educational and 
religious, now widely circulated and 
widely read, and which can be at once 
largely extended to meet the new con- 
ditions. Printing presses are in opera- 
tion, their number having been greatly 
increased at the opening of the new 
régime under constitutional govern- 
ment, and can now be put to immediate 
use to meet the inquiries of all classes 
in Turkey now arising and that must 
continue to arise. At the same time 
there is a large, trained native force 
educated in the Christian institutions, 
ready to assume positions of unusual 
influence and power in meeting the new 
situation. The colleges and normal 
schools for both men and women have 
been preparing the teachers who can 
step into positions opened by the 
government for the training of Moslems. 
These teachers are already in demand, 
and the educational institutions that 
produced them are capable of great 
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expansion; in other words, the plant 
is established and the missionaries 
already hold strategic positions, begin- 
ning at the capital. They have a 
trained force already in the field and 
are ready to meet the new demand. 

It is a significant fact that the mis- 
sionary societies which, toward the 
beginning of the last century, began 
work in Turkey are those which preach, 
practice, and teach Christianity in its 
simplest form. They practice no ritual 
that cannot be changed to meet any new 
condition demanded by local circum- 
stances. They use no pictures or images 
in their worship. Repeatedly thought- 
ful Mohammedans have said to the 
Protestants of Turkey that there is 
little difference between the Moham- 
medans and the Protestants, the only 
difference being that which gathers 
around the acceptance of Mohammed 
as the prophet of God and Jesus Christ 


as the redeemer of men. The position 
has already been reached in Turkey 
where Protestants and Mohammedans 
can calmly discuss the differences which 
separate them. The humanitarian 
measures carried out in Turkey during 
the last fifty years, and especially at 
times of great stress and strain, have 
demonstrated to the Moslems what true 
Christianity means. The Christian hos- 
pitals have been a mighty force to this 
end, and are now widely patronized by 
Moslems as well as Christians. All this 
has prepared the way for the new 
situation which must necessarily con- 


‘front the Christian worker in that great 


empire and the church at home. Every- 
thing is ready for advance. The bar- 
riers between Moslems and Christians 
have been lowered, and in places are 
crumbling. It is a situation which 
demands the attention of the Christian 
world. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A NEW CATHOLIC 
UNITY 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
President of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


A little less than sixteen hundred 
years ago the Council of Nicea under- 
took to give unity to a state religion. 
The sudden accession of the church to 
power after two centuries and more of 
persecution had resulted in theological 
acrimony that threatened the peace of 
the empire. The immediate result of 
the council was a creed which sought 


ecclesiastical unity through the use of 
terms which assured the exclusion of 
theological nonconformists. The ulti- 
mate result of the creed was beneficial, 
in that it sank deep into the heart of 
Christianity the indomitable belief that 
the salvation wrought by Christ was 
wrought by one who was very God of 
very God. None the less the council 
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confirmed the tendency of the ancient 
church to magnify metaphysical con- 
formity over co-operation in the tasks 
of evangelism. 

It is, of course, futile to attempt to 
rewrite history, but one can hardly 
avoid speculating as to what might have 
been the social development of Europe, 
if instead of discussions over consub- 
stantiability the council had undertaken 
to christianize the institutions of the 
Greco-Roman civiliza.ion, and to evan- 
gelize the Germans and Arabs, who were 
so soon to inundate the empire. In 
such a case Europe might have been 
spared the Dark Ages and the triumphs 
of Mohammedanism. 

Such speculation constantly intruded 
itself upon the mind of a student of his- 
tory as he watched the proceedings of 
the second quadrennial meeting of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America at Chicago, December 
4-9. Almost identically the same num- 
ber of delegates were there as were at 
Nicea. They represented, however, in- 
stead of three, thirty tendencies of 
theological belief as represented by 
various denominations, whose member- 
ship numbered approximately seventeen 
million Protestant Christians. And this 
body, with the memory of hundreds of 
years of theological controversy, without 
the pressure of the state, advanced to 
another stage that co-operative Protest- 
antism which is shaping up a catholic 
unity more promising even than that of 
the great council of 325. For it is the 
unity of the spirit and not of a definition. 

This unity had been initially reached, 
it is true, by a constitution adopted 
four years ago, which made non- 
evangelical bodies ineligible to member- 


ship in the council, but even such exclu- 
sion was primarily one of strategy. 
Within the evangelical bodies unity 
has been reached, not by formulating 
a denatured platform from which 
no denomination would dissent. The 
council does not seek to confine religious 
co-operation to a minimum of theologi- 
cal assent, wherein can lie no enthusiasm. 
It frankly admits that it asks no denomi- 
nation to abandon its history, its con- 
victions, or its polity. Yet throughout 
all the meetings fraternity was in con- 
stant evidence. And this fraternity is 
all the more noteworthy because of the 
fact that in addition to the denomina- 
tional differences there were those of 
geography and of race. So sincere was 
this desire to respect the feelings of 
opponents that even a reference to the 
temperance principles of Abraham Lin- 
coln was supplemented by a reference to 
the similar principles of Robert E. Lee. 

The unity of the council was essen- 
tially the unity of a spirit of devotion 
to the common task of making society 
into the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

The recognition of this great and 
dominating principle was charged with 
the enthusiasm for the social gospel 
that reached such a wonderful initial 
expression in the platform of the council 
of 1908. The report of the Commission 
on Social Service in 1912 is a document 
of no small significance and it voiced 
clearly a conception of Christianity 
as inevitably social. There was frank 
discussion of some of the recommenda- 
tions of the report, but the chief desire 
of the council at this point seemed to be 
that the churches should regard social 
service not as an adjunct to Christianity 
but as a thing involved in Christianity 
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itself. Individuals were not forgotten, 
but social conditions were repeatedly 
shown as objects of Christian solicitude. 

Furthermore, it was evident from the 
discussion that the new social spirit of 
the church is not satisfied by simply 
ameliorative effort. Cautious as were 
many of the delegates in specifying the 
method of the church’s participation in 
social activity, there was unanimity 
in the belief that the church must 
stand not only for opposition to every 
form of ungodliness, but also for the 
regeneration of society as well as of 
individuals. 

But the council kept steadily in view 
the religious function of the church. 
The discussion of the reports upon 
marriage, temperance, and Sunday ob- 
servance, as well as the notable papers 
upon co-operation in foreign and home 
missions, indicated that even those 
delegates most devoted to the social 
aspects of the gospel see with increasing 
clarity that the real function of the 
church is something more than that of 
settlements, of the reform associations, 
or of the anti-vice leagues; it is pri- 
marily that of evoking and educating 
the spiritual life. 

To many people, the most impressive 
single meeting, outside of the great mass 
meeting in the Olympic Theater where 
addresses were made by Dr. North and 
Professors Rauschenbusch and Steiner, 
was the session of Friday afternoon 
devoted to evangelism. It can hardly 
be doubted that the crest of the council’s 
interest was reached in the conception 
of the supreme work of the church as 
that of actually transforming human 
lives through the gospel. And when 
at the close of the discussion, before the 


routine of business was again taken up, 
the council spontaneously passed into a 
season of prayer that the church might 
be strengthened for its great task, it was 
apparent that the ethical passion which 
so marked the newer conception of 
Christian unity has beneath it the thrust 
and power of an abiding trust in God. 
The new catholicism of Protestantism is 
aggressively evangelical. But it is the 
evangelicalism of Jesus rather than of 
the metaphysician. 

It is difficult to estimate the influence 
which is to be exerted by this great 
meeting, but it is certainly to be great. 
The fact that it was composed of the 
most representative men on the official 
boards of the various denominations 
argues that it will increasingly help 
and inspire the co-operative policy of 
its various constituent bodies. In the 
action taken in favor of the reciprocal 
exchange of ministers among denomina- 
tions in small towns, and in the insist- 
ence upon co-operation in home and 
foreign mission fields, there was recog- 
nized the fact that the beliefs in which 
the thirty denominations agree are 
vastly more important than the matters 
in which they differ. We have at last 
entered upon a period of Christian unity 
which frankly grants the right of free- 
dom of thought and of theological ex- 
pression—a unity of spirit rather than 
of repression, a unity which is among 
our Protestant churches a counterpart 
of that federal unity which we have 
in the United States of America. The 
various denominations are federated, 
not to reduce their own self-direction, 
but for co-operation in the work of 
saving men and women and christian- 
izing the changing order. 


THE CENTRAL IDEA OF CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY 


EDWARD INCREASE BOSWORTH, D.D. 
Dean of Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio 


The accompanying study by Dean Bosworth is not a history of what the central idea 
of Christian theology has been, but is a contribution to the ever-widening discussion as to 
what Christianity can and must be to our day. The critical movement through which the 
churches have of late been passing is now giving way to theological interest. The following 
article is a most suggestive exposition in popular terms of the new spirit that is dominating 
systematic theology. Without being radical it is sympathetically modern. 


The essence of religion in its higher 
forms is an experience of the soul with 
God, especially of the soul in its relation 
to other souls, reaching out together 
with them after God. Theology aims to 
describe systematically thephenomena of 
religious experience. Religious experi- 
ence furnishes the facts; theology endeav- 
ors to describe and understand the facts. 

The Christian religion is the experi- 
ence of men who have sought God under 
the leadership of Jesus Christ. Chris- 
tian theology aims to describe sys- 
tematically the phenomena of Christian 
experience. Christian theology is often 
and rightly thought of as largely con- 
cerned with the Bible. This is because 
the Bible is the report of experience 
with God on the part of certain pre- 
eminent religious pioneers of humanity 
and especially »ecause it reports the 
religious experience of Jesus Christ and 
the men whom he originally influenced. 

Christian theology has not always 
kept close to the phenomena of Christian 
experience, but in the present discussion 
it will be assumed that its proper func- 
tion is to analyze and interpret Christian 


experience. 


Christian experience has many phases 
and Christian theology must therefore 
discuss many topics. The purpose of 
the hour is to ascertain, if possible, 
what is the central idea of Christian 
theology. 

The inquiry seems appropriate to the 
occasion. The theological world is in 
the midst of a thorough re-examination 
of foundations. This re-examination has 
come to involve a vigorous attack upon 
some things that have long seemed to 
many to be a part of the foundations, but 
that seem to others to be simply incum- 
bering débris. A part of the work of 
re-examination must necessarily be done 
in the underground passages of scholastic 
research. The people on the surface 
naturally become nervously apprehen- 
sive regarding the operations beiow, 
especially in view of various reports that 
come up to them from the German 
workers whose shafts have gone deepest 
and who have been longest at the work. 
In such a situation it is the business of 
theological teachers and students to 
discriminate as clearly as they can 
between foundation and débris, to sym- 
pathize both with the faithful workers 
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below and with the apprehensive people 
above. In other words, the business of 
the theological seminary is to outline a 
reasonable, constructive, conquering con- 
ception of Christianity which its students 
may preach with conviction and enthusi- 
asm. In this process the first thing to 
do is to discover if possible the central 
idea of Christian theology. 

It could be easily shown that the 
central idea is not necessarily either the 
most conspicuous or the one for the 
moment most practically useful. What 
then are its characteristics ? 


The Norm of Continuity 


First of all, it must be one that is found 
in germ at the beginning of Christianity 
and that has been running through 
Christian experience ever since, changing 
its form perhaps but not losing its 
identity. As Professor Eucken would 
say, it is something that is not the 
product of the Zeitgeist, but of the Geist 
der Zeiten—not of the spirit of the age, 
but of the spirit of the ages. 

In the teaching of Jesus, the founder 
of Christianity, and the men of the Apos- 
tolic age who mediated his thought to the 
world of their day, we should expect to 
find this idea in the form of a regulative 
germ. It will appear there in germ, for, 
as has been generally recognized, the 
Christian Scriptures are not reflective 
philosophical treatises, containing care- 
ful analytical statements of truth that 
can be passed down from generation to 
generation as final in their form. If the 
Scriptures had been such, they would 
have long ago ceased to be interesting. 
They are rather, in their most valuable 
sections, a spontaneous report of deep 
personal experience with God, a report 


called out often by critical emergencies 
or special needs, and made with a view 
to propagating this religious experience 
in the lives of others. This experience is 
reported in a way that has appealed for 
centuries with unparalleled and unabat- 
ing power to all who seek religious 
experience, but also in a way that lays 
upon each generation the responsibility 
of determining the comparative value of 
the various phases of experience reported 
in the Scriptures. For instance, we have 
in the second chapter of the Book of 
Acts the report of a wonderful experience 
on the first Pentecost after the death of 
Jesus, near the very beginning of the 
Christian movement. It was an experi- 
ence having various phases and con- 
ditioned by various circumstances of 
temperament, previous habits of thought 
and life. In the Book of Acts this 
experience is reported to have repeated 
itself on several occasions soon after, 
but it is not an experience which has 
been repeated in its most dramatic 
features regularly through the Christian 
centuries. When Christian people today 
try to speak with Pentecostal tongues, 
as some in Ohio have recently done, they 
do not receive the approval of the 
Christian church. Upon each genera- 
tion there is laid the responsibility of 
determining what the central feature of 
this experience really was and whether 
or not it can be properly repeated in 
modern Christian experience. My point 
is that God has not seen fit to put into 
the Christian Scriptures a statement of 
the central idea of Christianity in a form 
which is final for every subsequent age. 
There is no chapter and verse to which 
all Christians unhesitatingly turn for 
such a statement. Each generation 
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must do its best to make such a state- 
ment for itself. Yet this central idea 
must be one whose regulative germ is 
_ found in the Christian Scriptures. There 
is that within a germ which determines 
what the subsequent development shall 
be. The subsequent developments may 
be in form very unlike the original germ. 
To a casual observer, an oak tree is very 
unlike an acorn, but the oak tree is really 
in the acorn. The germ in the acorn is 
absolutely regulative of all the develop- 
ment that is to follow. 


The Norm of Indestructibility 


Closely related to this is another 
characteristic. If Christianity is to be 
the final religion, its central idea must 
be one that can last as long as men con- 
tinue to have a religious nature. It must 
not only have accompanied them 
through all the centuries of the past but 
it must keep on with them in the future. 
It must be an idea that men will not 
outgrow, an idea that is itself capable of 
indefinite future growth without losing 
its identity, an idea that men can carry 
with them through a long course of 
development and find still always push- 
ing them forward with unabating motive 
power. 


The Norm of Indispensableness 


The central idea of Christian theology 
must be one that can dominate and 
conserve all the interests of life. It must 
dominate all of life. All highly developed 
religions by their very nature must 
claim to be dominant. They either are 
supreme or are nothing, for God, who is 
the soul of religion, either is supreme 
or he is nothing. Religion is not one 
interest among several, but it is by its 


very nature the chief interest and the 
one that gives significance to all others. 
The Christian religion does not differ 
from other religions in this respect. It 
claims sovereignty over all of human 
life. It can make good this claim only 
by having as its central idea an idea that 
will be recognized as rightfully dominant 
in all of life. Therefore it must be an 
idea that conserves all vital human 
interests. The moment that any real 
human interest in any department of life 
is jeopardized by an alleged central idea 
of Christianity, that moment the idea 
loses its right to be considered central, 
or, if it is really central, then Chris- 
tianity itself is discredited. 


The Norm of Constructiveness 


This conception of the central idea of 
Christianity as one that can dominate 
and conserve all human interests at once 
brings a closely related characteristic 
into view. It must recognize man’s 
divine call to work creatively on his en- 
vironment. Men, especially in modern 
times, are characterized by a passionate 
purpose to subdue their environment. 
The spirit of man feels itself set by an 
irresistible inner impulse to master the 
forces that sometimes play about it 
with a fascinating fury of power and at 
other times move with the quiet majesty 
of inexhaustible strength. These forces 
challenge man to understand them and 
to co-operate with them in the further 
shaping of the world. In response to 
this challenge he not only has discovered 
in their action a process of continuous 
creation by evolution running back 
through countless ages—a discovery 
which is itself a wonderful achievement— 
but he now proposes nothing less than 
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in conjunction with these forces to take 
an intelligent share himself in the 
process of evolutionary creation. He 
will not only create new fruits and 
flowers, but he will so change social 
conditions as to create new types of 
human life. The modern prophets of 
humanity can see in these deep stirrings 
of the human soul the beginnings of a 
new career for humanity. The human 
creature will prove himself made in the 
image of the Creator by becoming him- 
self a voluntary, purposeful creator, and 
with no clearly marked limit to the 
range of his creative operations. This 
creative career opens not only before the 
great creative geniuses of humanity but 
before all the men who do the common 
work of the world. Where one genius 
presses forward to enlarge the scope of 
creative human activity by showing a 
new opportunity, there ten thousand 
push forward after him to use the 
opportunity. Mr. Edison by a single 
step forward in the mastery of electric 
force may bring into view a new field of 
activity that calls for a million workmen 
to occupy it. This passion for the 
creative mastery of environment, ex- 
pressing itself in science, art, and 
industry, is so central and vital in the 
nature of man, that it must find recog- 
nition in any statement of the central 
idea of Christian theology. It is not 
enough to say that Christian thought 
must adjust itself to all permanent 
advances made in any department of 
knowledge. It is not merely the much 
discussed adjustment between Christian 
theology and science that is to be sought, 
as if these two were diverse inter- 
ests seeking reconciliation. Something 
deeper than this is demanded. The 


human passion for the exercise of cre- 
ative power which underlies all science 
and art and industry must be recognized 
as central in the nature of man and so 
must be incorporated into the central 
idea of Christian theology. There have 
been times in the history of Christian 
thought when this idea would have been 
resented. Christianity has sometimes 
seemed to Christian thinkers to be set 
in enmity over against the world and to 
be chiefly concerned to get men happily 
out of the world after having had as 
little as possible to do with it. And yet 
Christianity has always been at heart an 
insistent call to action; a call to the 
emphasis and development of personality 
through action. 


The Norm of Spiritual Supremacy 


The central idea of Christian theology 
must be one that shall present to men the 
unity and nearness of a friendly spiritual 
world. That is, it must hold before men 
the idea of an unseen friendly God, and 
a vast sphere of his unseen operation. 
One aspect of this unseen spiritual world 
may well be the so-called material world 
that men see and work upon with such 
passionate enthusiasm, but this material 
world is only an aspect of something 
greater into which men work their way 
through scientific research, through crea- 
tive art and industry, and most of all 
through responsive spiritual activity 


. within the soul. It is the very essence 


of all religions to hold before the minds 
of men the idea of God. They conceive 
the nature of God variously and present 
various methods of human approach to 
God. The Christian religion, chiefly 
under the influence of Jesus, uses the 
symbolic word “Father” to describe the 
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friendly, unseen God. It represents the 
unseen Father to be invariably near to 
his human children, doing for, with, 
-and through them all the things that 
the growing significance of the word 
“Father” has led men to think that the 
unseen Father would wish to accomplish. 
In the Christian centuries this idea has 
taken various and sometimes strange 
forms. In calling God a personal God 
men have sometimes forgotten their real 
ignorance of what the word “personal” 
means and have thought of him simply as 
an infinitely expanded human person- 
ality. They have ascribed to him 
artificial and repellent attributes. But 
nevertheless this germ idea of the 
Heavenly Father, so wonderfully pre- 
sented in the life and teaching of Jesus, 
has run vitally through the experience of 
the Christian centuries, changing its 
form but retaining its identity and 
increasing its influence. The unity and 
nearness of a friendly spiritual world is 
a part of the central idea of Christian 
theology. 


The Norm of Redemption 


The central idea of Christian theology 
must be so stated as to present the re- 
demptive character of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity belongs with the redemptive 
religions of the world and considers itself 
to be by far the most efficient of them. 
It is the great redemptive religion of the 
world. That is, it proposes to redeem 
or free men from the burden of guilt and 
fear. In modern times something has 
been accomplished in analyzing the sense 
of guilt. Probably this age is able to see 
more clearly than some other ages the 
real nature and source of guilt. Chris- 
tian teaching has sometimes developed 


an artificial sense of sin. Men have felt 
guilty in view of certain tendencies and 
phenomena in their bodies and souls for 
which they did not need to feel guilty. 
These phenomena were necessarily char- 
acteristic of beings rising from the 
dominance of the animal to the domi- 
nance of the spiritual element in them. 
But there has resulted from this analysis 
of the sense of guilt a more intelligent 
affirmation of what guilt really is, of its 
universal presence in human life, and of 
the necessity of some kind of redemption 
from it. Guilt is more and more clearly 
seen to result from actively warring 
against, or pulling sluggishly down as 
a dead weight on, the rising civilization 
of invincible good will purposed by God 
for the life of the world. He is guilty 
who will not respect his neighbors’ 
interests as conscientiously as he respects 
his own, who stifles the instinctive cry 
of his own spiritual nature for friendly 
intercourse with others and encourages 
the savage animal instinct which pro- 
poses to take what it wants regardless 
of the interests of others. From this 
awful sin that is both suicidal and 
anarchistic, that wars against the higher 
self, against other men and God, Chris- 
tianity proposes to redeem men. 

This purpose came clearly out at the 
beginning in the career of Jesus, espe- 
cially in the death with which that career 
seemed for a time to have ended. This 
is not the place to discuss what it was 
in the career and especially in the death 
of Jesus that was so powerfully redemp- 
tive. The variety of theories on the 
subject, which have been formed in the 
history of Christian thought, is sufficient 
to prove that here again we have an idea 
that appeared in the beginning as a germ 
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and that has been unfolding in more or 
less fruitful forms ever since. The 
central idea of Christian theology is not 
necessarily identified with any one of 
these theories. The process of redemp- 
tion has been going on through the 
Christian centuries, and at the forefront 
of Christian thought today stands the 
ancient proposal to redeem man from 
the power and guilt of the selfish life. 
In redemption from guilt is involved also 
enlarging redemption from that fear 
which all profound natures more or less 
keenly feel, fear of the mystery of the 
universe, fear of the mysterious abysses 
that yawn within the soul. 

That which has become clearer than 
it once was is the purpose of the redemp- 
tion. A new meaning is given to the 
traditional Christian word “salvation” 
by a better understanding of that to 
which men are saved. Men are saved 
to a career in which they work creatively 
together upon their material environ- 
ment and together make gain in their 


_ acquaintance with the real and ever- 


present spiritual world of the Heavenly 
Father. For success in such a career 
men must be redeemed from bondage to 
the selfish habit because such a career 
involves unselfish co-operation with God 
and men. Men must be redeemed to a 
life in which there is growing realization 
of the ideals of sonship and brotherhood. 


The Norm of Acknowledged 
Immortality 
The central idea of Christianity must 
involve recognition of man’s immortality. 
Man’s desire for life after death is ages 
old. In modern times the present life 
has been so filled with the opportunity 
for achievement that men have some- 


times seemed to be engrossed in the 
present to the exclusion of any thought 
about a life to come. The present life 
has seemed to them to afford ample 
opportunity for the gratification of 
legitimate ambition. But closer scrutiny 
of human experience shows that men do 
not rest content with the present life. 
The more full of opportunity the present 
life is seen to be, the more valuable it 
becomes and the more intolerable is the 
thought that it should end abruptly and 
incomplete with so-called death. Even 
men who do not believe in immortality 
look forward with dread to the time 
when they must lay their fascinating 
work down. They experience the in- 
eradicable native longing of the soul for 
immortality, the deep seriousness of 
which they sometimes unsuccessfully 
strive to disguise. Twelve years before 
Professor Huxley’s death, with charac- 
teristic honesty and humor he ended a 
letter to John Morley as follows: 

All our good wishes to you and yours. 
The great thing that one has to wish for as 
time goes on is vigour as long as one lives, 
and death as soon as vigour flags. 

It is a curious thing that I find my dislike 
to the thought of extinction increasing as I 
get older and nearer the goal. It flashes 
across me at all sorts of times with a sort of 
horror that in 1900 I shall probably know 
no more of what is going on than I did in 
1800. I had sooner be in hell a good deal 
—at any rate in one of the upper circles, 
where the climate and company are not too 
trying. I wonder if you are plagued in this 
way. 

Ever yours, 
T. H. H. 


It is not simply the opportunity for 
fascinating achievement in the present 
life that makes men want more of it 
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after death. As human friendship grows 
more perfect in family and neighborhood 
life, with the rising tide of good will in 
the world, the more painful is the 

thought of its cessation at death. The 
conception of immortality that has 
sometimes seemed likely to displace the 
traditional idea of personal immortality 
is the conception of racial immortality. 
Each generation of individuals makes 
some contribution to the progress of the 
race and then in death ceases to exist, 
but the race goes on becoming more and 
more perfect in its civilization. An 
analysis of this idea reveals its utter 
inadequacy. A perfect civilization is 
one whose members are all prefectly 
related to each other. To be perfectly 
related to each other means to love each 
other. In the perfect civilization men 
will love each other with a depth of 
affection far surpassing that which they 
now feel. But the more perfectly they 
love each other, the more horrible will 
become the death that hopelessly blots 
out of existence the person so intensely 
loved. The so-called perfect civilization 
becomes something that can be antici- 
pated only with dread. Todescribe such 
a civilization as perfect would be grim 
and awful irony. The only alternative 
is to recognize the fact that the perfection 
of friendship, which evolution teaches us 
must constitute the perfection of the 
ultimate civilization, logically involves 
personal immortality. 

Therefore the promise of personal 
immortality with which primitive Chris- 
tianity appealed so powerfully to the 
Greco-Roman world appeals with equal 
power to the wistful hearts and logical 
sense of modern men. The well- 
grounded expectation of personal im- 
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mortality is the unabashed possession 
of modern Christianity and must find 
recognition in any statement of its 
central idea. 

The content of the immortal life, 
however, must be stated in terms that 
will appeal to the modern man. A chief 
reason for the indifference to immortality 
that sometimes appears on the surface 
is the fact that the traditional descrip- 
tions of the life to come are not such as 
to make the future life seem worth while. 
Crowns, harps, songs, golden streets, 
ecstatic worship, and other figurative 
representations that appealed to the 
oriental imagination in the first century 
awaken no enthusiasm in the twentieth 
century. Men of the Occident, and of 
the awakening Orient as well, desire the 
joy of action, obstacles to be overcome, 
great enterprises to be undertaken, hard 
problems to be solved. If the modern 
man once becomes convinced that any- 
thing is really desirable he has no serious 
difficulty in considering it to be attain- 
able. Modern Christian thought is 
shaping a picture of the future life 
which does seem desirable and which 
will therefore more and more kindle an 
enthusiastic expectation of life to come. 

The elements in this picture of the 
future life are furnished by three out- 
standing facts of the present life: man’s 
capacity for creative activity, his 
capacity for friendly combination with 
other men, and the unfinished character 
of the universe. The planet on which 
we live is an unfinished planet, and, as 
we have already noted, man is becoming 
conscious of creative power with which 
to carry on the unfinished work, with 
which to change environment and shape 
life especially through enterprises that 
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require the friendly co-operation of large 
numbers of men. But to the eyes of 
the modern man this planet is but a 
speck in a vast universe, and this vast 
universe is an unfinished universe; its 
worlds are in the making. The human 
mind finds intellectual rest only as it 
thinks of the universe in terms of per- 
sonal significance, that is, as furnishing 
a scene for personal activity. Men 
with capacity for personal creative activ- 
ity which finds scope for itself on the 
earth necessarily try to interpret the 
universe from the standpoint of experi- 
ence on the earth. From some source 
personal beings like those developed on 
the earth must be poured into the 
unfinished universe. It is not strange 
that earth-men peering out among the 
stars with their telescopes, seeing with 
the eye of faith the corpuscles of the 
atom, reaching out under strong inner 
compulsion for the unseen hand of God 
_ and for friendly co-operation with their 
fellow-men, possessing a limitless ambi- 
tion, should see their opportunity for 
endless life in the unfinished universe of 
God. The call to immortality sounds 
out to us from every point of the environ- 
ing universe, as well as up from those 
inner depths where personality rests on 
God. It is the expectation of such an 
immortality that Christianity must ex- 
tend to men in the statement of its 
central idea. 


The Norm of a Personal Jesus 


A statement of the central idea of 
Christian theology must recognize the 
personality of Jesus Christ. It is he who 
stands out historically as the founder of 
Christianity and his title “Christ” has 
given to our religion its designating 


adjective. The Christian religion can- 
not state its central idea without 
reference to Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ 
stands out as the leader appointed by 
God to make the Christian religion, 
with its conservation of all human 
interests, dominant in the human race. 
The period of his leadership was not 
limited to the few months of activity in 
Palestine soon after the year 27 A.D., 
historically assigned to him. Christian 
thought has always regarded him as 
exercising active leadership after his 
death. He carried with him on into his 
immortal life the responsibility for 
making the Christian religion dominant 
in the race. 

The nature of the experience soon 
after his death which convinced the 
disciples that he was still actively dis- 
charging this responsibility is not wholly 
clear. But it is perfectly clear that 
something occurred which gave them 
the triumphant conviction that their 
Lord was alive and possessed of spiritual 
energy sufficient for the conduct of his 
great enterprise. Through the cen- 
turies the Christian church has not 
ceased to look to him as its living leader 
and Lord. It has sometimes seen him 
obscurely; christological dogmas have 
sometimes made him seem artificial and 
lifeless, but in various forms devotion 
to him as a living personality has run 
through the Christian centuries. 

If the Christian enterprise seems . 
much broader today than the first 
Christians supposed it to be, still it has 
not outgrown his leadership. He is 
represented in the gospels to have 
assumed this leadership originally in the 
humble trust that God would make him 
equal to his task: “I can of myself do 
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nothing.” “The Father abiding in me 
doeth his works.” If he has had need 
of larger powers than were his at the 
beginning, doubtless God has given 
them to him. The process of unfolding 
that has gone on in humanity may well 
have gone on also in him, the leader and 
soul of humanity. The Synoptic Gos- 
pels clearly teach that he passed through 
a process of development between child- 
hood and manhood, and they contain no 
hint that this development ceased in 
manhood or that it suddenly leaped to a 
fixed infinity at the moment of his 
death. 

The Christian church has at various 
times tried to define, and must con- 
tinue to try to define, his relation to 
God. The effort has never fully suc- 
ceeded, because men do not yet know the 
real meaning of the metaphysical terms 
that would naturally be used in such 
definition. The words “personality,” 
“man,” and “God” lead into vast 
unexplored fields of thought. The cen- 
tral idea of Christian theology is not knit 
up with any existing metaphysical 
definition of the person of Christ. The 
Christian church has always felt and 
declared him to be a divine Lord and 
Savior without being able, or finding it 
necessary for the practical purposes of 
Christian experience, to be more explicit. 
That a metaphysical doctrine of the 
Trinity, always confessing itself to be 
incomprehensible, should so long be able 
to retain its place in Christian thought is 
largely explained by the fact that it has 
been a way, however inadequate, of 
. Tecognizing the unique place which 
Jesus has actually maintained in cen- 
turies of Christian experience. Chris- 
tian experience from the beginning down 


to the present time has found him to be a 
unique expression of the “power of God 
unto salvation,” the matchless per- 
sonality through whose leadership God 
will establish his immortal social order, 
and who, as Paul said, will finally 
“deliver up the kingdom to God.” 


Summary 


If we try now to gather up these char- 
acteristics of the central idea of Christian 
theology, we may say that it is the idea 
of a Fatherly God working through Jesus 
Christ to redeem the human race from 
selfishness and give it immortal occupation 
in the development of the universe. It is 
the establishment by God of an unselfish 
human brotherhood under the redeeming 
leadership of Jesus Christ working to- 
gether forevermore in the development of 
the universe. 

This idea has in it something of 
immediacy and concreteness, something 
definite to be done at once. At the same 
time it is big and vague enough to be an 
unfolding wonder forevermore. In the 
immediate foreground it presents Jesus 
Christ with his program of an unselfish 
social order in God’s name claiming for 
it every man and proposing to redeem 
every man from his destructive bondage 
to the selfish habit. The apostolic 
message “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved’’ is the 
message also of the modern preacher, 
although his conception of the nature of 
salvation may differ in some details from 
that of the Apostolic age. He sees 
stretching away in the limitless distance 
the vast human brotherhood working 
together undisturbed by death at the 
great tasks and problems presented by 
an unfolding universe. In the center of 
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this brotherhood is still the figure of the 
Son of God, “a first-born among many 
brothers.” 

The elements in the central idea just 
outlined have always been present in 
some form in Christian experience. In 
all the centuries of subtle theological 
discussion more or less convincing about 
points more or less important, Christian 
hearts of men, women, and children 
have felt the purifying, redeeming power 
of the spirit of Jesus, leading them into 


larger faith in the Heavenly Father and 
in each other; they have been doing 
together, on at least some small scale of 
co-operation, their daily work, as a task 
set for them by God; they have stood 
by their dead expecting to live with 
them again sometime and somewhere. 
The eager readiness with which these 
conceptions leap into the larger place 
made for them by modern thought may 
fill the heart of the Christian thinker 
and preacher with devout enthusiasm. 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS 


THE HOPE OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


THOMAS C. HALL, D.D. 
Professor of Christian Ethics in Union Theological Seminary 


Christians are interested in politics as never before. 


The desire for human welfare 


on its moral as well as its economic side is the new factor which is everywhere transforming 
political life. In the very nature of the case the church is deeply concerned in this chan- 
ging order. But what should be its relations with politics? How far may church and 
state mutually affect each other? An intelligent answer to such questions must spring 
from a knowledge of the history of the church’s relations with political movements in the 
past. In the series of articles of which this is the first Professor Hall will sketch what 
this relationship has been as the basis for any judgment as to what it should be. ~~ 


Politics was not in the foreground 
of early Christian thought. The class 
among whose members Christianity was 
making headway was politically and 
socially too weak, too unorganized and 
obscure to take any very vigorous inter- 
est in statecraft. Moreover, the “age” 


was sO soon to pass away, and the pres- 
ent duty of individual preparation for 
the coming “age” so pressing, that 
proclamation of the advancing reign of 
God and personal purification in antici- 
pation of the coming judgment swal- 
lowed up allelse. Nevertheless this very 
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proclamation was politically of profound 
importance, and in fact was both radical 
and revolutionary. 


The Radicalism of Jesus 

Christianity was no message of social 
patchwork, no program of gentle social 
amelioration by gradual reform. It 
doomed the present age, with its kings 
and princes, its rich men and rulers, its 
pride and despotism, to eternal destruc- 
tion. Jesus felt there could be no com- 
promise. Men could not serve God and 
Mammon (Matt. 6:24). Faith in this 
kingdom meant for Jesus and his earliest 
followers the abandonment of all the 
values that were linked with the ambi- 
tions of the ordinary life (Luke 14:33; 
Matt. 10:34-39). The world as Jesus 
knew it was condemned (Matt. 24:3-5; 
Mark 13:5-37). Not even the tremen- 
dous indictment by the Apocalypse of 
John of Rome and Caesarism exceeds the 
revolutionary fury that echoes in the 
words ascribed to Jesus by both Mark 
and Matthew and abundantly empha- 
sized by Luke. Nothing would survive 
that judgment, neither the throne of the 
Caesars nor yet the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem (cf. also John 4:21). Even the 
famous answer so often misinterpreted, 
“Render to Caesar the things that be 
Caesar’s, and to God the things that be 
God’s,” was really revolutionary. It 
put God and Caesar, where Jesus really 
considered them, at the two poles. This 
age was Caesar’s, the judgment and 
coming age was God’s. Men had to live 
their lives, it was true, in this age, but 
they were to live them as in stern quest 
for the new age, and were to go forth 
unhampered by any of the old age’s am- 
bitions. God and his justice were alone 
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worth while, and he who found these 
would have all the other values of life 
added unto him (Matt. 6:33). It was 
Jesus who exclaimed, “Let the dead bury 
their dead, go thou and proclaim the 
kingdom.” God’s reign and Caesarism 
had for Jesus nothing incommon. There 
was no use drawing a sword to destroy 
individuals, the messengers of Caesar, 
they who lived by the sword died by the 
sword, but in due time God must judge 
and reign. This zeal for God and his 
righteousness was to grow and spread 
until all who were children of God had 
heard the message and then the kingdom 
would come as a thief in the night and a 
new earth and an age of purity and peace 
would dawn. The misnamed “Sermon 
on the Mount” is a later compilation of 
the constitution and morals of that new 
age drawn from several discourses of 
Jesus given at different periods of his 
ministry.t The whole vision is sweep- 
ing, thoroughgoing, and revolutionary. 
It fired a few followers with a deathless 
hope, it filled the mass of the power-pos- 
sessing class with equally deathless hate. 
The only value of life, the only meaning 
of eternity was the fuller revelation of 
God’s will. The present age was an 
age dominated by its own prince, and he 
had nothing in common with Jesus (John 
14:30; 16:11). Jesus had come not to 
share his throne (Matt. 4:8-10) or dis- 
pute his supremacy in the present age, 
but to sweep the age away and establish 
the Father’s reign. The ethics of Jesus 
centers about the personal purification of 
life in preparation for the coming king- 
dom. His theology is dominated by his 
revelation of the actual character of the 
Father whom he worshiped, and his reli- 
gion was the love and hope and joy 


tCf. the author’s Messages of the Synoptic Gospels, ad loc. 
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evoked by that Father of mercies, who 
summoned all his wandering children to 
penitence and trust. 


The Attitude of Paul 


It is perfectly evident that such a 
gospel could not be successfully watered 
down to a program of gradual political 
reform of the Roman Empire. And so 
far as Jesus organized any church it was 
only as a group of proclaimers of the 
coming kingdom. After the rejection 
and death of such a rebel against all 
earthly authority, that group started the 
life of proclamation, moved thereto by 
their triumphant faith in the resurrec- 
tion of their great leader. This resur- 
rection stamped the radicalism of Jesus 
as true. Hence the hatred of Saul of 
Tarsus. He was typical of the power- 
possessing class. Most of the modern 
descriptions of the ethics and religion of 
Jesus leave us wondering why Saul and 
the chief priests should so hate him and 
that the possessing class should kill him. 
But when we realize that Jesus rejected 
the whole social order in which they were 
so comfortable and foretold its destruc- 
tion and its ultimate damnation, and 
that with such winning tenderness and 
such convincing grace, we cease to be 
surprised. None of us like to have our 
comfortable compromises ruthlessly ex- 
posed, or to see what seem to us the 
foundations of society attacked in the 
name of religion. 

When Paul came to see in the risen 
Jesus the evidence that this age was, 
after all, passing away he also became 
the proclaimer of a messianic judgment, 
and he restlessly roamed the world seek- 
ing like the older apostles “such as were 
being saved” (Acts 2:47). But his 


vision was related in much more dis- 
tinctly Hellenistic forms, even though 
the thought itself remained thoroughly 
Jewish. No more than Jesus did Paul 
think of any gradual reform of the 
Roman Empire. It was, however, or- 
dained of God, a minister of God for 
certain purposes. Obedience to it was 
duty, and as Rome protected Paul 
against Jewish fanaticism he saw in it a 
providential “minister of God to thee for 
good” (Rom. 13:4). At the same time 
Paul obeyed God rather than man, and 
though he felt no responsibility for the 
Roman Empire as such, yet he despaired 
of it. The mystery of lawlessness was 
at work (II Thess. 3-10), and whether 
the passage moves, as seems unlikely, in 
the world of political allusion, or is a 
reference to apocalyptic hopes, it cer- 
tainly marks the strong early Christian 
sense of a coming struggle between the 
two realms of the passing age and the 
coming order. 


The Early Church and Politics 


At the same time two things were 
taking place that greatly modified the 
revolutionary attitude toward the exist- 
ent social and political order. In the 
first place, the Messiah did not come as 
soon as was expected. Men and women 
fell asleep before the coming. And, 
secondly, in spite of Rome’s occasional 
persecution, on the whole her general 
attitude of tolerance and real ignorance 
of what was going on made her the fre- 
quent protector against local hate and 
persecution. Theoretically Rome was 
doomed, and when under Nero, or 
Decius, or Diocletian persecution broke 
out then the old revolutional apocalyptic 
attitude revived. But even then perse- 
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cution was generally local, officials were 
reachable by bribes or influence, and 
many found it easy tocompromise. The 
fierce fanaticism of those who denounced 
their weaker brethren, and the con- 
stantly reviving narrowness of sectarian 
groups made the attitude of the respon- 
sible official church seem sane and well 
balanced, and so at last the protest 
against the social order and the existent 
world became simply a theory. The 
burden of the evangelical message was 
increasingly a call to individual purifica- 
tion, to loyalty to the Christian group 
and the proclamation of immortality. 
The group itself became a redemptive 
church, with sacraments and officers, and 
responsible for the well-being, spiritual 
and temporal, of its members. The 
separation from an evil world gives rise 
to an increasingly complex ethical casuis- 
try, and a constantly changing relation 
of the Christian to the world he lived in. 
Even Paul is met by the difficulty of 
Christians going to dinner parties where 
meat was devoted to idols and then 
eaten. What was the honest Christian 
to do? Tertullian is deeply stirred by 
Christian soldiers bearing the crowns 
that Mithras’ followers affected. The 
consciousness, however, of the entire 
contradiction between a Christian’s life 
in the new age, and a soldier’s profession 
is lacking. Just as the inner contradic- 
tion between the life of love and the 
relation of master to slave was not clear 
even to Paul. Politics were not the 
primary responsibility of the Christian 
groups, and so far as they touched them 
at all it was only as they touched trade 
and social life. Along one line alone 
Christian ethical consciousness marked 
the sharp contradiction between its ideal 
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and those of the heathen world about it. 
The amusements of the populace, its cir- 
cus, its theaters, its dances, its excesses 
shocked and revolted men awakened to 
a sense of the redeemed life. Here in 
the middle stood the sexual interest. 
Judaism has never been ascetic, and has 
always strongly emphasized sane and 
normal attitudes toward the sexual rela- 
tionship. But the moral feeling of the 
oriental world in its revolt against such 
excesses has constantly ended in a vain 
attempt at suppression of the natural in- 
stinct itself, and has defended that sup- 
pression by a doctrine of the inherent 
evil of life. . Oriental asceticism is linked 
with an entire negation of all life. This 
negation sweeps in politics also. The 
world and all its belongings are evil. It 
was therefore increasingly easy for the 
seriously minded Christians, discon- 
tented with the growing conformity of 
the Christian church to the world with- 
out, to accept the ascetic ideals of orien- 
talism and find in them the highest ex- 
pression of the Christian life and hope. 

In the acceptance of monasticism by 
the organized church a twofold attitude 
toward the state as toward the rest of 
life became inevitable. The highest 
Christian life consisted in the repudiation 
of life, with its politics, trade, marriage, 
home, amusements, and even ordinary 
conveniences. At the same time this 
was not demanded of all, and the every- 
day Christian could without peril to his 
soul accept the state and the world of 
occupations within the limits of an ill 
defined morality. The result was an 
aristocracy within the church with un- 
related ideals of holiness. At the same 
time the growing organization could not 
long remain in this really anomalous 
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situation. In the first place, conflicts 
with the state became a constant men- 
ace. Moreover, as higher social levels 
came under Christian influence the ques- 
tion was forced home: What is the rela- 
tionship of the Christian to the essen- 
tially heathen state? Then again the 
young Christian church was becoming 
increasingly dependent upon the culture 
of the heathen world about her, and she 
had to select those elements she deemed 
needful for her life and reject others 
which she felt were hostile. Now 
heathen culture centered about politics 
and statecraft. Plato, Aristotle, Cicero 
could not be even understood apart from 
their political and social inspirations. 
When Ambrose tried to translate the 
stoic code of morals into the language of 
the Christian church he was compelled 
to make many concessions to the grow- 
ing recognition of the place of the state 
and the need of heathen culture. 

Life is not dominated by reflection, 
but by purposes and interests. For the 
most part reflection only defends what 
has happened and analyzes the existing 
situation. As it happened the freedman 
class, among whom early Christianity had 
its main supporters," was increasingly be- 
coming the real political power, and 
Christian bishops were the most power- 
ful figures in the community. Ambrose 
is himself an example of this growing 
political importance of the early church. 
The “age” was indeed one of vast con- 
fusion but showed no signs of passing 
away. The growing conformity to the 
world with its culture and its political 
life raised up from time to time fierce 
protests, as by the Montanists, but their 
watchwords were so ill chosen, their 


efforts so obviously divisive and impos- 
sible, that the official church had little 
difficulty in asserting herself as the ulti- 
mate authority, and in suppressing 
Marcion, the gnostics, and the still 
earlier sects. 


The Substitution of the Church 
for the State 


And yet world-flight remained in 
spite of all conformity to the really revo- 
lutionary ideal. In theory at least the 
heathen world with its statecraft and 
power was bad and was doomed. The 
flight from the world became increas- 
ingly a flight to the church, a refuge 
from the world in her sacraments and 
service. The highest guaranty of safety 
was found in a monastic seclusion from 
the world under her protection and aus- 
pices. The official church was primarily 
a religious and not either a political or 
a social institution. Yet circumstances 
forced her to recognition of the social — 
and material needs of her membership 
(Acts 4:32-35; 6:1-6). The church 
became, more particularly in the West, 
an imperium in imperio, a world within 
the world, and having contact with the 
great world yet having her life within 
(John 17:15). Thus arose within her 
own life a world of politics. Leaders 
became necessary, and internal struggles 
for leadership often distracted her and 
even threatened her. Men received in 
this way training for affairs, and dis- 
covered capacity for moving their fellow- 
men in a degree that exclusion from 
formal political life made otherwise im- 
possible. No doubt the church was only 
one agency doing this. Gilds, mystery 
cults, and the management of small vil- 


2 Cf. the author’s Social Setting of the Early Gospel. 
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lage localities compelled men to exercise 
their political gifts outside the world of 
official statecraft. At the same time the 
church was by far the most important of 
all these agents and was in immediate 
contact with the class to which, more 
than any other, the future belonged. 
The disintegration of the Roman Em- 
pire resulting in the gradual separation 
of the East from the West, and the still 
more gradual rise of nationalities, was in 
a sense made possible by the training in 
organization given the freedman class 
in its management of the cosmopolitan 
church Paul founded. Long before the 
fourth century, when the church had 
become a political power which the em- 
pire had to consider, the individual pro- 
vincial church was a dominant social 
factor. In Egypt rioting monks made 
Alexandrian civic affairs often difficult to 
manage. In smaller places no doubt the 
local church and local bishop were politi- 
cal figures. Tertullian about 212 (ad 
Scapulam) asserts that Christians are 
already in a majority in nearly every 
city. The fact of local persecution may 
easily have compelled the local church 
and its bishop to protect themselves by 
political activity. And yet nothing is 
more striking than the absence in the 
literary remains of any material enab- 
ling us to do more than guess at the 
relations of the local municipal churches 
to the local administration up to the time 
of Nicea. Eusebius notes that just 
before the Diocletian persecution (302) 
the rulers had committed to Christians 
the government of gentiles.t But before 
that time it is improbable that any very 
active part in the official life of the em- 
pire was possible for a Christian. The 
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adoration paid to the imperial standard 
shut out any who were not practically 
ready for any and every compromise of 
their faith. 
The Political Triumph of 
Christianity 

At the same time political life was 
slipping rapidly into the hands of the 
very class that Christianity had done so 
much to organize and to educate. So 
that long before either the old aristoc- 
racy or the farming peasants or the city 
proletariat were even in name Christian, 
the active forces in life were really domi- 
nated by a Christian minority. True it 
is that it was no longer the Christianity 
of Jesus or Paul that reigned in the 
churches. Mystery and magic, cult, 
sacrament, and doctrinal formulae had 
taken the place of priority over trust and 
conduct, personal loyalty to the purpose 
of God, and faith in a coming era of 
loving justice and family democracy. 
Outward unity had become the chiefest 
good, and a priestly order and a cen- 
tralized power were exercising the old 
legal authority against which Jesus and 
Paul had so strongly and so effectively 
protested in the case of Judaism. Yet 
there the church stood, the one cosmo- 
politan force seemingly in contact with 
the whole world of thought and action. 
Her church buildings were already at 
the time of Diocletian many and impos- 
ing. Here men gathered while the 
temples wereempty. Her bishops really 
ruled, and her organization was so strong 
and so world-wide that persecution beat 
upon her in vain, and all other religious 
cults sank into relative insignificance. 
Then at last politics came wooing the 
organized church. 
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THE DUTY OF AMERICAN CHURCHES TO 
IMMIGRANT PEOPLE 


MARY CLARK BARNES 


Mrs. Barnes is the founder of the Fireside League, a movement intended to teach 
the immigrants to read and to speak English by the use of simple textbooks based upon 
the Bible. The success of the league gives particular value to the following article. 


It seems to have been the need of 
an Immigrant Protective Association in 
Jerusalem which called into existence the 
first body of deacons in the Christian 
church. The fact of their being re- 
quired to be men “full of the Spirit and 
of wisdom,” as well as “of good report,” 
indicates an estimate of the importance 
of the work assigned them. The com- 
plaint which led to their appointment 
was that some foreign women were 
being “neglected in the daily ministra- 
tion.” 

Today in America the neglected 
foreign element is so large a proportion 
of the entire population as to emphasize 
anew the need of the Spirit and of wis- 
dom in dealing with it. 

Much is being done by American 
churches through missions and mis- 
sionary workers to give religious instruc- 
tion to immigrant people in their own 
languages. Nobly Christian in motive 
and in aim as this work undoubtedly is, 
it cannot fully meet the needs of the 
multitude of strangers within our gates 
who are handicapped in every phase 
of the struggle of life by their ignorance 
of the language of the country in which 
they are living. 

In the last 1900 years and, notably, 
in the last nineteen years, we have 
learned something of the value of pre- 
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ventive measures in dealing with need. 
Today we all agree that if an able, 
industrious man or woman is unable to 
earn a living wage because of inability 
to understand and speak the English 
language, the religious as well as the 
scientific way of meeting the need is 
to teach the language in order to make 
possible the earning of a living wage, 
rather than to arrange for permanently 
supplementing the diet by means of a 
bread-line or through a charity soup- 
kitchen. 

The ability to understand and to 
speak English is the strongest imple- 
ment of self-help that can be given in 
America to one unacquainted with our 
language. Without it all other helps 
are inadequate if not impotent. This 
is true not only in relation to economic 
need but also in relation to great ethical 
needs in immigrant homes. 

The state through its public schools, 
the churches through their Sunday and 
industrial schools, philanthropy through 
child-welfare organizations, all are en- 
gaged in ministry to children. Inade- 
quate results, especially in the case of 
the children of immigrants, are due to 
failure to include parents as well as 
children in the ministry of teaching. 

In the case of a family transplanted 
from Central or Southern Europe or 
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Asia or Africa to America—a country 
whose language, customs, standards of 
life are as new, as incomprehensible to 
the parents as to the children—the wel- 
fare of the community requires that the 
parents as well as the children be reached 
as early as possible with Americanizing 
influences. 

The children of immigrants, required 
by law to be educated in English, acquire 
the new language and the new standards 
of life in an almost incredibly short time. 
Then comes the rift in the family life. 

The child counts himself an American; 
salutes the Stars and Stripes with a 
grace all his own; sings “My Country 
’Tis of Thee” as lustily as any descendant 
of the writer of our National Hymn; 
and feels a growing consciousness of 
the inability of his foreign-looking, 
foreign-thinking, foreign-acting, foreign- 
speaking father and mother to guide 
him in ways of American life. Out of 
school he becomes a law unto himself, 
with the inevitable results found in 
court records. 

Next to love, the primary, funda- 
mental need of childhood is recognition 
of and reverence for parental judgment 
and authority. That need can be met 
only through parental understanding, ap- 
preciation, sympathy, guidance. Love, 
however great, needs for efficient expres- 
sion the medium of a common speech, 
the inspiration of common ideals. 

How many churches are engaged in 
the ministry of teaching English to 
immigrant parents, enabling them to 
keep in sympathetic touch with their 
~ children, to maintain the normal rela- 
tion of guidance and control, and to 
incite them to careers of usefulness and 
honor? 


Acquaintance with the English lan- 
guage is necessary to our immigrant 
people, not only as a means of meeting 
economic need and ethical need in their 
own families, but to enable them to be 
helpful factors in the communities in 
which they live. 

A government of the people by the 
people cannot long be held at a level 
higher than the people. By as much as 
the number of citizensin the alley exceeds 
the number of citizens on the avenue— 
by so much can the alley outvote the 
avenue on any issue that may arise. 
Each year brings a million opportunities 
for promoting new ideals of Christian 
citizenship. At the present rate, this 
generation will see the arrival of 33,000,- 
coo immigrants, more than 26,000,000 
of them speaking languages other than 
English, and bringing with them habits, 
customs, ideals as alien as their speech. 
Have American churches any special 
message with which to meet this great 
incoming tide of human life ? 

In some sections a demand is heard 
that, in deference to the new-comers, 
Bible-reading and even the singing of 
hymns be banished from our public 
schools. Were this demand to be 
granted we should present to the world 
the spectacle of a nominally Christian 
nation in which the national system of 
education fails to acquaint the rising 
generation with the source of those 
ideals which are fundamental to the 
national life and character—a system 
of education ignoring the existence of 
that literature which by the verdict of 
history has been more potent in mod- 
ern civilization than any other body 
of literature that the world ever has 
known. 
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The great majority of our non- 
English-speaking immigrants come from 
countries in which the Bible is not an 
open book, and in which they have had 
little opportunity to judge of its value. 
Professor J. R. Green, the great his- 
torian of the English people, says of the 
making of modern England: “No greater 
moral change ever passed over a nation 
than passed over England during the 
years which parted the middle of the 
reign of Elizabeth from the meeting 
of the Long Parliament. England be- 
came the people of a book, and that 
book was the Bible. .... Far greater 
than its effect on literature or social 
phrase was the effect of the Bible on the 
character of the people at large..... 
Its effect in this way, however dis- 
passionately we examine it, was simply 
amazing. The whole temper of the 
nation was changed. A new conception 
of life and of man superseded the old. 
A new moral and religious impulse spread 
through every class.’ 

This is the dispassionate verdict, not 
of an ecclesiastic but of a clear-eyed 
historian of national life. Does America 
need today less than England needed 
three hundred years ago, “a new moral 
and religious impulse ?” 

That new religious consciousness 
which the great historian describes as 
coming into England with the coming of 
the Bible in the common speech of the 


people was strongly dominant in those 
who crossed the sea to make the new 
England and the new nation on these 
shores. Today the old Pilgrim stock 
is fading out and is being replaced by 
immigrants who never have known the 
experience which Professor Green so 
vividly describes. To them, even as to 
the people of old England three hundred 
years ago, the teachings of the Bible 
in the speech of everyday life would 
fall ‘‘on ears which custom had not 
deadened to their force and beauty.” 

Protestant Christians have gloried in 
the independence of church and state 
in America. Have American churches 
realized their consequent obligation as 
well as privilege, to supply in the life 
of the people that which the state may 
fail to give? 


EprrortaL Note.—Readers of the above 
article will be glad to know that the first volume 
for the use of the Fireside League, entitled Early 
Stories and Songs for New Students of English 
(Fleming H. Revell & Co., New York and 
Chicago), was prepared by Mrs. Barnes. The 
volume contains forty-one lessons, twenty of 
which are based upon Old Testament stories, 
and nineteen upon New Testament stories, one 
upon the Beatitudes, and one upon the Lord’s 
Prayer. In addition there are ten so-called songs 
selected from the Psalms, and an appendix con- 
taining number, time, and money lessons. The 
book is charmingly illustrated, and both by its 
method and appearance sorely tempts the 
reader to test its value on the nearest immi- 
grant within his reach. 


t A Short History of the English People, chap. viii, pp. 1 and 2. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SATAN 


I 


IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


WILLIAM CALDWELL, PH.D. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


The early Christian writers devoted pages to their discussion of the work of Satan 
and devils. They saw their presence both in idols and in philosophers. Whence did this 
belief originate? How far is it an essential element of Christianity? Is it an insepa- 
rable part of biblical belief? These questions are not academic. Among the rank and 
file of Christians to believe in a personal devil is often made a test of orthodoxy. This 
article of Dr. Caldwell’s is the first of three in which he traces the history of the doctrine 
of Satan in the Old Testament, in the inter-biblical literature, and in the New Testament. 


When we begin the study of the Old 
Testament we are likely to be surprised 
to find that Old Testament piety arose 
and flourished without some elements 
of doctrine which to modern Christians 
often seem indispensable. For example, 
it has been a source of wonder that 
Judaism could furnish so many martyrs 
to the ideals of a supra-mundane life 
without the hope of a blessed personal 
immortality. In like manner, it must 
strike the general reader of the Bible as 
being strange, if true, that no such person 
as the devil of traditional theology 
appears in the Old Testament. In the 
theology of many Christians the doc- 
trine of the devil is only second to the 
doctrine of God, and the devil is an 


indispensable part of the machinery of 


faith and piety. 

It may be admitted, however, with 
reference to Old Testament faith, that 
some form of dualism was probably 
always present. There was of course 
no place for any sort of Persian dualism, 
positing an eternal struggle between two 
self-existent deities, the one good, the 
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other evil. For the God of Israel is 
supreme and beside him there is no other. 
But there is a dualism in experience. 
There is an evil side to Nature and to 
human life. And so we are not surprised 
to find recognition of this dualism in 
early times. Israelites believed in evil 
spirits dwelling in wild wastes away from 
the habitation of man, although the 
references are often obscure and the 
translation of the Authorized Version 
misleading. (For example, Deut. 32:17; 
Lev. 17:17; Isa. 13:21; 34:14, etc.) 
But it may be worth while to examine 
one case of obscure reference, viz., to 
Azazel, which seems to be a demon of 
the desert. 
Azazel 

In Lev., chap. 16, we have the men- 
tion of Azazel in connection with the 
great Day of Atonement, but there is no 
explanation. “And Aaron shall cast 
lots upon the two goats: one for the 
Lord and the other for Azazel. And 
Aaron shall bring the goat upon which 
the Lord’s lot fell, and offer him for a 
sin-offering. But the goat on which 
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the lot for Azazel fell, shall be presented 
alive before the Lord, to make atone- 
ment with him and let him go to Azazel 
in the desert.” 

It must be admitted at the outset that 
one of the latest and best authorities 
(Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebrew Lexicon, 
1906) explains the word Azazel not as a 
proper name, but as a reduplicated, 
intensive, abstract formation, meaning 
“entire removal’’—in this case, “entire 
removal of sin and guilt from sacred 
places into the desert on the back of a 
goat, the symbol of entire forgiveness.” 
But this view has some very strong 
opponents who take the word as a proper 
name of a spirit haunting the desert. 
Nestle says, “If one reads Lev., chap. 16, 
with an open mind, the impression is 
that Azazel must be related to Yahweh 
in something of the same way as 
Ahriman to Ormuzd, or Satan (Beelze- 
bub) to God” (Encyc. Religion and 
Ethics). Cheyne supposes the ritual 
of Azazel on the Day of Atonement 
was partly to provide the ignorant 
people with a visible token of the 
removal of sins of the year, partly to 
abolish the cultus of the Seirim by 
substituting a single personal angel, 
Azazel (evil no doubt by nature, but 
rendered harmless by being bound), 
for the crowd of impersonal and danger- 
ous Seirim. Azazel seems to have 
been one of the spirits haunting the 
wilderness which had received a name 
and a place and been clothed with 
attributes sufficiently well known to 
those for whom the ritual was intended, 
however vague to us. Origen identifies 
Azazel with Satan, as he does also the 
serpent of Gen., chap. 3. Benzinger 
accepts Reuss’s statement that “the 


conception of Azazel lies on the way 
which led later to the devil.” 


The Serpent 


Next it will be necessary to speak of 
the Serpent in the account of the Fall, 
which traditional theology has identified 
with the devil. We do not have here a 
personal Satan, but we have a subtle 
animal performing functions later as- 
signed to the devil, as tempter, calum- 
niator, and hinderer. For the serpent 
is represented as tempting man, calum- 
niating God, and hindering the progress 
of innocence by introducing sin into 
the new creation. He mars man’s 
relation with his fellow-man: the guilty 
pair must hide from each other by means 
of fig leaves. He mars man’s relation 
to God: the transgressors seek to hide 
from God among the trees. 

With minds formed by the tradi- 
tional theology, the interpretation given 
by the New Testament, and the popular 
conceptions of Milton, Bunyan, and 
Luther, and mediaevalism in general, 
it is difficult, indeed it requires a kind of 
act of self-denial, not to see the devil in 
the serpent and to hear his voice as 
the serpent speaks in the well-known 
devilish, questioning, denying, false- 
promising way (Gen. 3:4, 5). But the 
story is pre-exilic, and moves in a time 
when the full conception of a personal 
Satan had not arisen on Hebrew soil. 
The sacred writer knows God as good 
and man as innocent, but he finds sin 
knocking at the door in the subtlety 
of one of the animals that had passed 
before man. 

And yet this animal does not appear 
to be an ordinary animal. It is en- 
dowed with the faculty of speech and 
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inspired with occult wisdom, able to 
prophesy the effect of eating from the 
forbidden tree. The serpent appears as 
a medium of the power of temptation. 
Its function is to present the outward 
object with suggestions calculated to 
stir the sinful desire within the soul. 
It makes the appeal of apparently 
superior wisdom to the natural inclina- 
tions of innocence—an appeal to the 
senses. When curiosity and suspicion 
have been aroused and assurance given 
of the harmlessness of the inhibited act 
and promises given of its magic effect, 
the excited desire does the rest. Under 
the skilful stimulation of the serpent 
the act comes to have a value for life 
which overcomes the center of con- 
sciousness and sends all scruples to the 
periphery. The act is the free choice of 
the soul, conditioned by its endowment 
and environment. 

The wisdom of the serpent is pro- 
verbial (Matt. 10:16). This ascription 
of wisdom to the serpent rests not on 
observation but on inference. Its move- 
ments, its powers of fascination, suggest 
a demonic character which has been at- 
tributed to it. Still it is a beast of the 
field and a creature of Jehovah, although 
it has superhuman knowledge, the power 
of speech, and hostility to God. The 
beast is not simply a sharp suggester of 
thoughts which become evil in human 
consciousness and act, but it is itself 
regarded as evil. 

This is the sober, literal statement of 
the serpent as one of Jehovah’s creatures. 
But a literal interpretation of the story 
yields results which, if they do not 
contain an inner contradiction, at least 
leave us with the feeling that we have 
not fully fathomed some hidden mystery. 


Perhaps the sacred writer has availed 
himself of an earlier story in which the 
demonic character of the serpent was 
as clear as it is here obscure. The 
serpent elsewhere is worshiped as a 
good demon. Such worship may form 
the background of this story. If then 
the monotheistic principle has not com- 
pletely eliminated all the mythological 
features of the story which was to be 
used for ethical and religious purposes, 
we can better understand the difficulty 
of interpreting it on Old Testament soil 
where animals do not elsewhere exhibit 
any analogous powers. The difficulty 
could not be met by exegesis; it had to 
be met in later Judaism, not by a literal 
interpretation of the story, but by a 
higher deliverance which was essentially 
a new construction of the facts of human 
life and experience. 

The surprising thing is that the later 
Jewish and New Testament conception 
seems to be more in accord with Persian 
mythology, of an incarnation of an 
evil spirit, than with the narrative 
before us, which gives no hint of an 
external evil person speaking through 
the serpent, but represents the serpent 
simply as one of Jehovah’s creatures, 
only more subtle than the rest. The 
sacred writer gives us no clue to the 
origin of evil, but he has given us a 
masterly psychological analysis of the 
process of temptation through suggestion 
of doubt, assumption of superior wis- 
dom that knows how to deny the evil 
and promise the good, and through the 
aesthetic, intellectual, and utilitarian 
appeal of the “forbidden fruit” itself. 

The curse upon the serpent knows 
nothing of anything but the beast and 
its posterity. It is to go upon its 
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belly, eat dust, and endure man’s 
enmity. 
Satan 

_ The word Satan is often used in the 
Old Testament as a verb, meaning to be 
or act as an adversary. Satan asa noun 
means a human adversary as in I Sam. 
29:4, Or a superhuman adversary as in 
Num. 22:22. Satan as a proper name 
occurs in not more than three passages 
in the Old Testament, and they are all 
late and probably not independent of 
each other: Job. 1:6, 2:1; Zech 3:1, 2; 
I Chron. 21:1. Perhaps only the last 
has the right to be called strictly a 
proper name. In the Septuagint, under 
later influences, it is translated diabolos 
(B-D-B. Lex.). 

There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the doctrine of Satan suffered some 
assimilation to the Persian doctrine of 
Ahriman. But the Persian influence 
has often been exaggerated. There 
was an internal process of development 
within the life of Judaism, in which the 
monotheistic principle was regulative. 
In the earlier Scriptures angels appear as 
bearers of blessings, curses, and com- 
mands of God (Judg. 5:23), but often 
they are, like the Word and Wisdom, 
only functionally separate from God. 
“The function of an angel so overshadows 
his personality that the Old Testament 
does not ask who or what the angel is, 
but what he does.” Angels that have 
evil tasks are not themselves thereby evil, 
since God is the author of evil (Amos 3:6). 
And they are merely his executives. 
Angels appear in the Old Testament 
mediating God’s judgments, his chastise- 
ments, and his testings. For example, the 
destroying angel that smote the Egyp- 
tians, the angel of pestilence that brought 


chastisement to David, and the angels 
that came in later times to challenge 
character. These latter especially con- 
cern us here. In this regard the Book of 
Job is worthy of special examination, 
for its prologue mentions one of the 
“sons of God,” or angels, called Satan 
or Adversary. Anything like a clear 
outline of Satan appears here for the 
first time in the Old Testament. But 
even here it is the Satan. The presence 
of the article denotes the function of 
adversary rather than a character per- 
sonally adverse to the good. The Satan 
appears among the angels who form the 
council of heaven about the king on the 
throne. It is the duty of the Adversary 
to challenge and test the good. He is 
the enemy of sham and false pretensions. 
He reports for duty to the king and 
executes his will, and yet he is not a 
mere instrument; he is an intelligent 
servant who knows how to offer 
suggestions for a test-experiment, and 
he is jealous for the honor of God. 
There is no suggestion of a fallen angel 
filled with rebellion and hatred to God. 
Satan is a person more than functionally 
separate from God, but always under 
the divine will and powerless without 
the divine permission. He is a servant 
who knows how to disappear when his 
work is done. When Job’s “friends” 
arrive there is no need for Satan. 

The scene in Zech., chap. 3, is akin 
to that in Job. Satan challenges the 
standing of the restored community in 
its faded glory, misery, and meanness. 
Its representatives are diminished men 
with shallow godliness, when compared 
with the great figures of the past. The 
thoughts must arise, Can God take 
these poor men and build a new church- 
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nation? The men are once more on 
holy ground, but is their character 
worthy, their repentance deep, their 
reconciliation real? Is this movement 
man’s or God’s for the founding of a 
new Kingdom in righteousness and 
glory and strength? These thoughts, 
which have distressed the faithful, 
receive objective dramatic presentation 
in Zech., chap. 3. Joshua the high 
priest represents the people, clothed in 
filthy garments. He stands before the 
Lord and Satan stands at his right to 
oppose him. In other words, we have 
on the one side God’s love and grace 
shown in the restoration and the danger 
of complaisance in filthy or mean gar- 
ments, on the other side the severe, try- 
ing, testing providence of God. Both 
in the case of Job and of Joshua, God 
and the good are justified and Satan is 
defeated, and in a certain sense con- 
demned. In the one case it is said of 
Satan, “Thou dids’t set me on against 
him” (Job), in the other, “The Lord 
rebuke thee, Satan.” Satan can do 
nothing beyond the permission of God, 
and God’s ultimate purpose throughout 
is benevolent. But still it cannot be 
denied that the prosecuting attorney 
seems to relish the task before him, the 
censor tends to become censorious, the 
criminal lawyer to become criminal. 
Envy and hatred and desire to mis- 


lead are not far away from one who 
has no belief in human virtue and the 
sincerity of human repentance and the 
disinterestedness of human piety. “Satan 
shows an assiduity slightly too keen in 
the exercise of his somewhat invidious 
functions.” 

The last book of the Old Testament 
that speaks of Satan is I Chronicles. 
In this book (21:1) we read that Satan 
rose up against Israel and moved David 
to number the people; this is regarded 
as a sin. The same act of David is 
recorded in II Samuel (24:1), but here 
it is said, ““God moved David.” We 
have here a change from Hebrew to 
Jewish theology, reminding us of the 
great change that took place in Chris- 
tian theology in the opening of the nine- 
teenth century, when one of the founders 
of Methodism said to the high Calvinists, 
“Your God is my devil.” The author 
of the passage in Samuel does not hesi- 
tate to attribute a direct agency to 
God from which the later writer shrinks. 
We have the same facts, David, a 
census, a pestilence; but the theological 
construction is different. A different 
idea of God and his relation to the world 
is reflected in the Chronicler. With him 
God cannot tempt to evil. The expla- 
nation of David’s conduct is simple: 
‘Satan stood up against Israel and pro- 
voked David to number Israel.” 
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DOUGLAS C. MACINTOSH, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale University 


Two philosophers are just now dominating public interest, Rudolf Eucken and 
Henri Bergson. Both are lecturing in America during the present year. Of the two 
Bergson is the less known and the more unique. He was brought to the attention of 
the American people by William James, but since the translation of his “Creative 
Evolution’ most intelligent persons have at least a knowledge of his central positions. 
Professor Macintosh presents the religious bearing of his thought in this lucid article. 


The philosophy of Henri Bergson, 
who visits America this winter, is 
undoubtedly the most interesting sys- 
tem of thought before the thinking 
world today. The secret of the great 
attention being given the works of this 
French philosopher is to be found 
probably not so much in their remark- 
able literary charm as in the striking 
and original character of their thought. 
Even the non-philosophical are becom- 
ing impressed with the idea that here 
at least is a philosophy which promises 
to “make a difference”; and philoso- 
phers who had devoted long years to 
the discouraging attempt to produce a 
system of metaphysics at once scientific 
and satisfactory to the spirit of man 
have been stirred up to a renewed dis- 
cussion of the fundamental nature of 
reality. 

As a matter of fact, Bergson has 
succeeded in awakening this interest 
in his ideas chiefly because as a philoso- 
pher he has been like the scribe who 
became a disciple of the new faith; he 
has qualified himself to bring forth out 
of his treasure things new and old. He 
has returned to a philosophical method 
which is the oldest of the old, while at 


the same time he continues to make use 
of a philosophical category than which 
it would be difficult to find a newer. 
The method is the method of mysticism, 
of intuition; the category is the category 
of life—life in its evolutionary progress, 
as modern science has taught us to view 
it. But while new and old are com- 
bined in the employment of the old 
method of mystical intuition together 
with the new category of evolving life, 
the method is not entirely old, nor is 
the category entirely new. Mystical 
intuition is here presented as the newest 
development of modern scientific pro- 
cedure, the most scientific sort of 
science. Bergson, who has been a 
laborious investigator of science, and 
especially of biological and psycho- 
logical problems, thinks of his own 
method as being at every step rigidly 
scientific. On the other hand, into the 
new biological category the old is 
brought back, in the idea of creative 
evolution. It is not quite the old idea 
of creation; but then, that is nothing 
more than is to be expected in the 
production of the novel blend of such 
opposites as are to be found in the 
philosophy before us. 
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In speaking of the method as mys- 
tical, it was not meant to refer to any 
particularly religious procedure, but 
simply to mysticism in the more general 
sense. The method is to dispense with 
the well-worn concepts of technical 
thought, as well as with the discursive 
processes of reasoning; and, having 
thus excluded as far as possible the 
disturbing influence of intellect, to 
rest in an immediate awareness of the 
object. To others than himself, the 
mystical observer may appear illogical, 
in that he employs concepts to com- 
municate that for the acquiring of which 
he sought to be rid of all concepts. 
But to the mystic himself the problem 
does not present itself as one of logic and 
consistency. He is fully conscious of 
the inadequacy of language to express 
the full content of his “revelation,” 
but necessity is laid upon him, and woe 
to him if he preach not his gospel! So 
it has even been with the religious 
mystic, at any rate; and so, too, it 
seems to be with Bergson. 

In expressing himself, then, the 
mystic must make use of some concepts, 
even when he inveighs most against the 
use of concepts. But these concepts 
ought to be, says Bergson, “pliant, 
mobile, almost fluid representations, 
always ready to adapt themselves to 
the fleeting forms of intuition.” Of 
the more general concepts, or categories, 
the one which commends itself to our 
philosopher as least objectionable is the 
biological category to which we have 
referred. In this he may have been 
influenced by the common habit of 
setting up life and thought as opposite 
extremes. But in any case, what he 
means by “creative evolution” is what 


he claims to discover by the scientific 
method of mystical intuition, viz., a 
cosmic élan vital—or “life-urge,”’ as 
our translators poorly render it—ever 
differentiating itself into new individuals, 
who inwardly experience its reality, its 
onward flow, when they turn from 
everything spatial and become imme- 
diately aware of their own being in 
time, that wholly inner experience of 
duration. Evolution is called creative, 
but as interpreters we must not read 
into this term much more than the 
constant origination of the novel as 
an ultimate and ultimately inexplicable 
fact. It contains only the slightest 
residue of the idea of causal agency. 
Causality in the modern sense of 
necessary and unconditional antecedence 
and succession of phenomena, Bergson 
admits to a place in mechanical science, 
that very useful but very artificial 
device which man, as practical, sub- 
stitutes for reality; but this idea of 
mechanical causation is to be entirely 
eliminated from metaphysics. And yet 
Bergson can scarcely be said to have 
in mind the older idea of causality as 
virtually identical with creative activity, 
when he speaks of creative evolution. 
In other words, although he rejects 
as utterly inadequate all mechanistic 
philosophies of life and reality, and 
makes use of the image of a cosmic 
stream of life, or consciousness, flowing 
down into matter as into a tunnel, to 
emerge again in the line of development 
leading to man, still, he does not find it 
necessary to account for the origination 
of the new after the manner of the 
former creationist doctrine. As adap- 
tation does not argue prior design, so 
evolution, as he conceives it, proves 


nothing as to prior involution; activity 
may exist without a subject, and 
creation without a creator. It is not 
surprising, then, that many religious 
people are finding the philosophy of 
Bergson both fascinating and full of 
promise, and yet at the same time not 
a little perplexing. 

Having been asked by the editor of 
the Biblical World for a brief article on 
the religious significance of Bergsonism, 
the writer wishes to call attention to 
two possibilities in connection with this 
topic. One may speak of religion from 
the point of view of Bergson’s philoso- 
phy, or one may speak of Bergson’s 
philosophy from the point of view of 
what one takes to be the best type of 
religion. On the one hand, how much 
of the religious view of the world and 
of life would this philosophy sustain ? 
On the other hand, how much of Berg- 
son’s doctrine can find a place for itself 
in a religious philosophy of reality ? 

With the former of these two ques- 
tions it is not easy to deal. Indeed one 
may surely be excused if he hesitates 
to answer for Bergson a question which 
that writer is not yet ready to answer 
for himself. Quite recently interviewers 
have been informed that he has not yet 
worked out the religious implications of 
his system. His method has been to 
face one group of problems at a time 
and to work out solutions by rigidly 
scientific processes; having dealt with 
matter, life, and consciousness, he is 
now at work upon the study of ethics; 
later on, it is possible that he may 
make religion his subject of special 
investigation; that he will ever have 
anything to give the world on that sub- 
ject, however, he is by no means sure. 
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But Bergson is known to be deeply 
interested in the subject of religion, 
and he is especially sympathetic with 
religious mysticism. Not long ago he 
was engaged in a special study of the 
lives of some of the mystics; and in 
an interview he spoke approvingly of 
LeRoy’s Dogme et critique, and quite 
warmly of Segond’s La priére. On the 
same occasion he expressed himself 
somewhat as follows: “Theology and 
metaphysics must approach each other 
more and more closely; they must come 
to employ the same method [mystical 
intuition]. The true metaphysic will 
be an immediate vision of reality, and 
the mystical experience is certainly 
that.” 

Our other question is: How much 
of Bergsonism can be assimilated with 
advantage by modern religious philoso- 
phy? If we are to attempt an answer 
to this, we must first undertake a 
brief critique of the philosophy in 
question, with special reference to its 
religious bearings. It will be seen, 
before the end of this article is reached, 
that in the writer’s opinion a consider- 
able part of the philosophy of Bergson 
has positive religious value; but we 
must first express some less favorable 
criticisms. 

With reference to his intuitional 
method, let it be said that Bergson is 
too sweeping in his negations. His 
anti-intellectualism is carried so far 
as to confine real knowledge to the 
immediately felt. This would cut the, 
foundation from under any definite - 
theism. For while vital religion has 
always made much of immediate expe- 
rience, it has always claimed to gain 
real knowledge of a transcendent Object 
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through such experience. In all but 
the most extreme developments of 
mysticism, the religious Object still 
remains largely transcendent, even after 
it has entered into the religious expe- 
rience of man. And for the knowing of 
the transcendent, representative ideas 
are required. We must make and 
employ concepts, not only in communi- 
cating thought, but even in thinking; 
and while “concepts without intuition 
are empty,” it is no less true that 
_ “intuition without concepts is blind.” 
Bergson is pragmatist enough to allow 
to concepts an indispensable practical 
value, but he is not pragmatist enough 
to find in such practical value a valid 
criterion of truth. 


—————~But while in the negative direction 


just noted Bergson carries his intui- 
tionalism too far, it is equally true that 
in its positive application he has not 
as yet—at least in any of his published 
works—carried it far enough. We 
could wish that so gifted an interpreter 
of life would take up seriously the task 
of applying his intuitional metaphysical 
method to the study of religious mysti- 
cism. 

Corresponding to our two criticisms 
of Bergson’s mystical method, there 
are two main criticisms to be made with 
reference to his use of the biological 
conception of creative evolution. He 
pushes the idea of life’s creative process 
too far in one direction, while in another 
respect he does not apply it in a suffi- 
ciently thoroughgoing fashion. In gen- 
eral, spontaneous evolutionism is made 
unduly prominent at the expense of a 
genuinely creative activity. 

It is remarked by Héffding, in his 
Problems of Philosophy, that meta- 
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physics consists in an interpretation of 
the whole through the part, this part 
being some element of the whole, 
selected as a type-phenomenon. Some 
philosophers take matter as this type- 
phenomenon, and from this part of 
reality they seek to learn the nature of 
the whole; others select life, and still 
others choose thought. Bergson’s fun- 
damental category, as we have seen, is 

_ the intermediate one of life, and by 
selecting it he has indeed been able to 
avoid the manifest one-sidedness of 
materialism at the one extreme and 
absolute idealism at the other. But 
why should matter be interpreted as a 
phase of life, any more than life as a 
phase of matter? And why should 
thought, intelligence, be degraded to 
the level of a mere biological utility, 
inferior to unintelligent instinct as a 
guide to truth, any more than it should 
be made the whole warp and woof of 
the universe? Why should we not 
leave matter, life, and thought side by 
side, as possibly irreducible elements of 
reality, rather than do violence to the 
nature of any one of them by pre- 
maturely explaining it as a phase of 
one of the others? And perhaps it 
may be possible to find some funda- 
mental category which will do equal 
justice to all. 

This leads me to speak of the other 
criticism of Bergson’s use of the bio- 
logical category: viz., that, although 
at times he interprets living as acting, 
he does not apply comprehensively 
enough the idea of life in its essential 
aspect of creative activity. This was 
the original, and is still, I take it, the 
real significance of the causal category. 
Of course Bergson is committed from 
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the start against making any funda- 
mental use of the categories recognized 
by. mechanical science; but causation, 
interpreted as creative activity, is no 
longer a mechanical concept. More- 
over, where causation is creative activ- 
ity, the cause is something which acts 
creatively, and what it is, is to be learned 
in the light of what it does. Bergson 
does not share this view, but that may 
be because he is required to reject it 
by some of his other doctrines, which 
are not themselves beyond criticism. 
If, as he claims, no intellectual pro- 
cesses can have any real knowledge- 
value, there can be no real knowledge 
of the transcendent; and if no knowl- 
edge of the transcendent, then no 
knowledge of any subject of active 
processes, as such. But a little more 
pragmatism, as we have already hinted, 
would have enabled our immediatist 
to use intellect as a means of arriv- 
ing at genuine truth, and that with- 
out falling into the snare of a vicious 
intellectualism. 

But from the point of view of this 
paper, what is to be said in criticism 
of Bergson in connection with this idea 
of creation is not simply that he does 
not think of it sufficiently in terms of 
activity, and of activity in relation to 
something acting—a criticism which we 
have yet to justify positively—but also 
that he does not apply it all in some 
cases where creative activity is the one 
category that can reduce the facts to 
rational order. I refer particularly to 
his doctrine of perception, as contrasted 
with his doctrine of memory. Memory, 
according to Bergson, is a genuine 
creative activity, it is the beginning of 
spirit. It creatively produces images 


of selected portions of the past, and 
reads them into the present experience, 
thus transforming data of sense into 
the physical objects of the spatial 
world. If all these created memory- 
elements could be eliminated, there 
would be left the real object, matter, 
the data of “pure perception” or sense. 
There is a suggestion of Hegel here, but 
in his taking of the sense-elements as 
ultimate, simply “given,” Bergson is 
in agreement with practically all philoso- 
phy. And yet, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, it is just here, where Bergson 
is at one with all philosophy, rather 
than in some other places, where he 
differs from all previous thought, that 
we find the most fatally vulnerable 
point, the Achilles-heel, of his system. 
If sense-elements are simply data, things 
given, three alternatives present them- 
selves. They may be regarded as the 
products of matter, either treated as 
ultimate by the materialist, or explained 
away in terms of idea by the idealist. 
Or, they may be regarded as products 
of some substance or substances which 
the human understanding can never 
know, as is supposed by the Agnostic. 
Or finally, if intellect itself be explained 
away, these sense-data must be them- 
selves identified with matter; and here 
the perplexities of the Bergsonian meta- 
physics are the result. Life, which is 
empirically dependent upon pre-existent 
matter for its sustenance, is here made 
the originating cause of matter; and 
so the metaphysic which was to have 
dispensed with the transcendent and 
with all concepts has after all to suppose 
a transcendent, cosmic Life, which it 
knows, not immediately, but only by 
means of a concept—and that, remark- 
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ably enough, the previously rejected 
category of cause! 

Our alternative suggestion we would 
offer as a hypothesis. Why not treat 
the so-called data of sense in the same 
way as the data of memory, and regard 
them as the created products of our 
own individual life, operating here as 
sense-activity in a manner analogous 
to its operation as memory? If sense- 
activity, the producing of the sense- 
qualities of physical objects on occasion 
of stimulation by those objects, can be 
regarded as an activity inherited from 
a long line of animal and human an- 
cestors, in which it was a gradually 
developed habit, indispensable for proper 
adjustment to a physical environment, 
then a whole multitude of venerable 
philosophical problems are solved with 
a moment’s consideration, and the way 
is opened up for a system of metaphysics, 
at once empirical, scientific, and satis- 
factory to the spiritual consciousness 
of man. 

This will seem a good deal to say, 
and the limits of this article, already 
sadly transgressed, forbid its adequate 
defense. But what is meant may at 
least be indicated in a general way. 
The old and again new problem of 
realism or idealism is solved in a way 
that does justice to both sides, the 
independent reality of the physical 
object, and the creative activity of 
sense and mind in the constitution of 
its sense-qualities and those thought- 
elements which represent such qualities 
as are permanently objective. There 
is suggested, too, a unitary view of 
consciousness. It is to be regarded as 
the creative activity of the ego, the 
psyche—or whatever we may call the 


subject of consciousness—in several dif- 
ferent forms. In the form of sense- 
activity it is the producing of the quali- 
ties of sense and feeling; in the form of 
memory, imagination, and conception, 
it is, as Bergson says, the creative pro- 
duction of the images and symbols 
concerned; as judgment it is, as Dewey 
has long contended, the production, by 
means of an idea or predicate, of that 
particular change in reality which the 
practical purpose underlying the judg- 
ment required; and finally, the spiritual 
consciousness is seen to be creative activ- 
ity under the guidance of ideals, them- 
selves the products of the creative 
activity of the seli—a view which is 
measurably close to Eucken’s doctrine 
of ein durchbrechendes, geistiges Leben. 
After the explanation of consciousness 
will come the analogous interpretation 
of “subconsciousness.” This is creative 
activity which in its effects, is, for all 
the world, as if it were conscious; only 
we are not, in our ordinary conscious 
activity, directly aware of it as con- 
scious; nor are we able, as in the con- 
scious life of others, to get quite con- 
vincing indirect knowledge of it as 
conscious. 

This leaves us with matter, organic 
life, and God still to account for. But 
even here our concept of creative 
activity does not fail us. Much has 
been done by Hans Driesch, as well as 
by Bergson and others, to show that 
the presence and activity of another 
factor, in addition to purely mechanical 
forces, must be supposed, if we are 
adequately to explain biological develop- 
ment and the other phenomena of 
organic life. Here then we have physical 
life as creative activity on the part of 
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what we may, for the moment, consent 
with Driesch to call “entelechy.” 

Through Ostwald and others we 
have been familiarized with the inter- 
pretation of matter in terms of energy. 
Ostwald goes to the extreme of trying 
to explain the whole spiritual universe 
as being simply various forms of physical 
energy. We cannot and need not fol- 
low him in all this, but his energistic 
doctrine of matter, with some modifi- 
cations, readily falls in with what has 
been said of creative activity. Our 
most scientific view of matter today is 
that it is something which affects other 
things, physical and psychical, creative- 
ly producing, whether with or without 
their co-operation, certain changes in 
them. 

And as for the object of religious 
dependence, is not vital religion able 
to say that there is a Factor in reality 
which makes effectively, acts creatively, 
for uplift in the spiritual life, in response 
to the proper religious adjustment? 


What is this spiritual uplift which comes 
through religious experience but the 
creative activity of a Holy Spirit? 

And how come these varied creative 
activities of physical energy, vital ener- 
gy, sense-activity, memory, imagination, 
judgment, subconsciousness, the spirit- 
ual life, and the divine or Holy Spirit 
in the religious life to be so marvelously 
co-ordinated and subordinated, unless 
this universe be indeed itself an Organ- 
ism, permeated by one all-co-ordinating 
Life? Then would even the physical 
world be the Holy Body of that Being 
whom in religious experience we know 
as the Holy Spirit. And here would be 
a “higher synthesis” of pantheism and 
deism, of immanence and transcendence, 
preserving the values of each, while 
yielding to the faults of neither. 

Now this is not the philosophy of 
Bergson; but it can scarcely be said to 
have no positive religious significance, 
and perhaps without Bergson we should 
not have come to think in just this way. 


THE PRESENT VALUE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 
Professor of Old Testament, Meadville Theological School 


A question that recurs to successive 
generations of biblical students is this: 
When men have accepted the main con- 
clusions of the higher criticism, what is 
their attitude toward the Old Testa- 
ment as one of the documents of our 


-Feligion? Of. course there are many 


minds who do not find any problem here. 
There are conservative churches and 
conservative men in all the churches 
who accept the whole Bible as the word 
of God in the sense in which these words 
were used in the seventeenth century. 
This paper is not intended for them, but 
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for the increasing number of inquirers 
who see the force of the critical argu- 
ment. These are confronted by the 
old question whether we can be true 
to our religion and yet intellectually 
honest. For intellectual honesty com- 
pels us to accept the results obtained 
by scientific methods. So far as the 
methods of the higher criticism are 
truly scientific, they compel acceptance. 
The man who fairly examines the Book 
of Isaiah (for example) by the methods 
applied to other ancient documents is 
forced to the conclusion that it is not 
all the work of one man. When he 
sees this you cannot rid him of the 
notion, even if you assure him that by 
holding such a view he imperils his soul’s 
salvation. The conflict into which many 
a believer is brought when he thus finds 
science and tradition at variance is so 
obvious that I need not insist upon it. 
Our present evaluation of the Old 
Testament must first of all recognize 
the results of criticism. It is unfor- 
tunate that these results have so often 
been presented in a negative form. The 
critic appears to be simply a destroyer 
of old beliefs. But we must remember 
that the destruction of old beliefs is part 
of a constant process. Every advance 
in science compels us to give up some- 
thing in order to gain something. We 
take this as a matter of course in what 
we call secular science. In the matter 
of religious beliefs it is not so easy, 
because religion is so precious to us 
that even the science or philosophy with 
which it has allied itself has a special 
value to our soul. The tragedy comes 
when the invalidation of the science or 
philosophy seems to carry with it the 
destruction of the religion itself. Mis- 


taken defenders of the Word sometimes 
put the alternative in this form: Either 
the Bible is the Word of God in its 
every sentence, or else it is a fraud. 
Confronted by this statement, the 
honest inquirer too often decides. that 
the Bible is not what it has been claimed 
to be, and therefore that it has no value 
for him. 

The value of the Bible has often been 
supposed to consist in a literal infalli- 
bility. It is not altogether the fault of 
the critics that this idea is now dis- 
credited. The temper of our times is 
unfavorable to the acceptance of any 
infallible authority. The claim to 
possess such an authority meets with 
incredulity. The church, in any of its 
branches, may claim to teach what has 
always and everywhere been taught, but 
the historical student knows that this 
alleged universal truth has changed from 
age to age. Why else should we have 
new treatises on theology and on bibli- 
cal science every year? Why should 
Augustine re-elaborate what Paul had 
laid down, and Thomas Aquinas write 
a new Summa, and Calvin present us 
with his Institutio? The only reason 
is that theological science, like every 
other science, is in flux and flow. That 
which does not move is dead. Our 
second duty then is to recognize frankly 
that our view of the Bible must change 
with the advance of thought. 

The necessity of reconstruction may 
be illustrated by considering the Old 
Testament as a source of history. Down 
to comparatively recent times men were 
able seriously to accept the Hebrew 
scheme of history, according to which 
the world was created in six days some 
six thousand years ago. Certainly the 
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Hebrew editor who arranged the Book 
of Genesis in its present form was honest 
in the belief that he was describing what 
had actually taken place at the Creation, 
and some sixteen hundred years later at 
the Deluge. Secular histories in the 
Middle Ages assumed the correctness 
of this Hebrew scheme and attempted 
to combine with it the data of Greek 
and Roman historians. This is no 
longer possible. Astronomy, geology, 
biology, and archaeology unite to give 
us entirely different theory, and any 
attempt to affirm on the basis of an 
infallible divine revelation that the 
earth was created in six days, or that 
all mankind derives from Noah and his 
sons, produces only a smile of derision. 

The present value of the Old Testa- 
ment then does not consist in its being 
an infallible history of mankind. Never- 
theless the book has immense value as a 
source of history. What the higher 
criticism has made plain is that we have 
in our Bible the priceless record of the 
religious development of mankind. In 
spite of the enormous increase of our 
historical knowledge, this book remains 
the book of our religion. It was written 
by religiously minded men for religiously 
minded men. What is of prime impor- 
tance in it is not what the authors tell us 
of their times (though this, too, is often 
important), but what they reveal of 
their own experience. The importance 
of this self-revelation is enhanced by the 
fact that their religion is the seed from 
which our religion sprang. We cannot 
understand our own religion without 
study of the Bible. The forms in which 
this religion still expresses itself are 
Hebrew forms. In a certain sense our 
religion is the religion of the New Testa- 


ment rather than the religion of the Old 
Testament. But the attentive reader 
soon discovers that one cannot be 
understood without the other. 

This is more than a matter of form. 
We have learned in our time that nothing 
can be really understood without some 
comprehension of its genesis and growth. 
The great task of the scientist is to dis- 
cover the origin of things. The battle 
which raged between evolutionists and 
creationists has left the evolutionists in 
possession of the field. A great histori- 
cal phenomenon like Christianity must 
be studied as an evolution, and for this 
purpose the Old Testament is indis- 
pensable. This is the justification for 
the higher criticism, for the higher 
criticism aims to trace the stages of 
growth by which our Bible came into 
being. When the critical work is done, 
the religion of Israel presents itself as 
an organism beginning in the crude faith 
of a nomad clan and expanding to the 
complete ethical monotheism of the 
latest Old Testament writers. In this 
way alone can this religion be made 
intelligible to men of our time. 

From the historical point of view, 
then, the value of the Old Testament is 
today as great as it ever was. From 
the literary point of view the same may 
be said with equal emphasis. It is 
interesting to note that when the older 
rationalism had undermined the author- 
ity of the Old Testament, the book was 
rehabilitated in the minds of many 
thoughtful men by Herder’s treatment 
of it from the purely literary point of 
view. A similar revival is going on 
under our eyes, and with reason. What- 
ever criticism may have to say of the 
Old Testament books, their literary 
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value remains unimpaired. The poem 
of Job will always rank as a master- 
piece; and the eloquence of the prophets, 
the tenderness of the Second Isaiah, the 
sincere piety of the Psalms, the sane 
common sense of the Proverbs, and the 
stirring human interest of the hero- 
stories justify us in placing the Bible 
among the classics of universal human- 
ity. In its English dress it has become 
part of our intellectual inheritance, for 
our best literature is saturated with 
biblical thought and clothed in biblical 
imagery. From the literary point of 
view the place of the Old Testament is 
secure not only for today but for all 
time. 

Or at least of parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. For we must recognize that it 
is easy to exaggerate here. In reading 
panegyrics of the Bible as literature, we 
are sometimes tempted to think that 
the writers are drawing a wrong conclu- 
sion from their premises. Conscious 
that the Bible has lost the hold which it 
once had on the reverence of men, they 
seek to renew that hold by demonstra- 
tions of its literary excellence. But 
this is the application of an aesthetic 
test, which, if rigidly carried out, will 
compel us to discriminate; for it is 
impossible to hold that all parts of the 
Old Testament reach the same standard 
of literary excellence. No complete 
statement of the present value of the 
Old Testament can be based on its 
literary quality alone. And this brings 
us back to the question of religion. 

In times past, the religious value of 
the Bible was expressed in two ways. 
On one side it was affirmed that the 
Bible is the source of doctrine; on the 
other it was urged that it is a means of 


edification. In the matter of doctrine 
it was held that the Bible reveals a 
certain philosophy, a view of the universe 
which must be accepted by him who 
would be a true child of God. The most 
important part of this intellectual system 
was held to be what it affirms concerning 
God and his relations with men. The 
Scriptures “reveal what man is to 
believe concerning God, and what duty 
God requires of man.” The difficulty 
which men of our day find in rigidly ap- 
plying this theory may be shown by a 
single example. We assume, of course, 
that the character of God, like the 
character of a man, is made known by 
what he does as well as by what he says. 

In the First Book of Samuel we read 
that when Saul, king of Israel, entered 
on a battle with the Philistines, he laid 
a solemn injunction on the people not 
to eat anything until sunset. His son 
Jonathan, who was not present when the 
vow was uttered, unwittingly violated 
it by eating a little honey. At the close 
of the day, Saul proposed to follow up 
his advantage by a night attack on the 
enemy, and consulted the oracle. Re- 
ceiving no answer, he concluded that 
the divinity was angry, and at once 
brought the sacred lot into play in order 
to discover the offender. The result was 
to lay the guilt upon Jonathan, and Saul 
would have inflicted the death penalty 
had not the people interfered and pro- 
vided a substitute. On the theory of 
doctrinal infallibility what does this 
story teach? It teaches that the God 
of Israel recognized the binding nature 
of a senseless interdict like that of Saul; 
that he was offended at its violation 
even though the violation was unwitting; 
that his anger prompted him to refuse 
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his aid to the whole people; that by the 
sacred lot he pointed out the offender; 
and that he demanded his death. On 
the dogmatic theory, this is the char- 
acter of the God of Israel, who is also our 
God, the God of the whole earth. And 
this is only one of the milder instances 
in which the Old Testament view of the 
character of God cannot be accepted 
by men of our time. 

Of course it is easy to show that there 
are plenty of other passages in the Old 
Testament in which there is a worthy 
and adequate presentation of the divine 
character. When we accept these and 
ignore those of which I have just given 
an example, we tacitly abandon the 
dogmatic theory of revelation. Revela- 
tion as we now view it consists not in a 
series of inerrant affirmations; it consists 
in the whole process by which the 
Hebrews attained their knowledge of 
God. This was a gradual emergence of 
the idea of God from the clouds by 
which it was hidden from the eye of 
early man. It is one of the merits of 
the higher criticism that it enables us 
to trace this process and to estimate the 
way in which the crude elements, in- 
separable from the thinking of a primi- 
tive race, were gradually purged away. 
The present value of the Old Testament 
consists in the revelation of God which 
it contains, though we do not interpret 
the word revelation in the way in which 
our fathers interpreted it. And when 
we take the wider view and recognize 
that God has revealed himself in other 
sacred books, we still find that our 
Bible stands out among them as the 
typical record of the religious develop- 
ment of mankind, and in this sense the 
most complete revelation that we possess. 


The older theory concerning the 
Scriptures regarded them as a means of 
edification to the individual believer. It 
was thought that in each and every part, 
God spoke directly to the human soul, so 
that by reading the Word one came in- 
to immediate communication with the 
divine mind. The mere reading of the 
Bible must therefore be a means of 
grace, and emphasis was laid upon daily 
reading as a religious exercise. Unless 
I am mistaken the Christian today finds 
difficulty in the attempt to find religious 
stimulation in any and every part of the 
Old Testament. Certainly the ritual 
minutiae of the Pentateuch, the genea- 
logical sections in Chronicles, the 
bloody narratives in Joshua do not 
nourish our piety. Many parts of the 
prophetical books even are obscure, not 
only to the average reader, but to the 
special student as well. Historically 
valuable as all this material may be, it 
is better frankly to admit that it does 
not directly minister to the soul’s need. 

Here again, however, we should be- 
ware of letting our negative statement 
bias us against the very real and positive 
value which remains. That which has 
made the Bible what it is, is the religious 
experience of the authors. Now life 
responds to life, and when we discover 
beneath these records the soul-struggles, 
the trials, conflicts, aspirations, and 
triumphs of those who wrote them, then 
we are edified. Our souls, that is, are 
moved to similar experiences. With 
the psalmists we utter praise for mercies 
received, pour out our complaint when 
God seems far away, utter the language 
of confession, penitence, and trust. 
With the great prophets, we denounce 
social wrongs, declare that God desires 
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mercy rather than sacrifice, reaffirm our 
conviction that the kingdom of God will 
come. With Job we protest against the 
assumptions of a narrow orthodoxy, 
and with Jeremiah we hold fast to our 
faith, even when all the world is against 
us. In the lives of these men we find 
true inspiration, and the record is still 
our means of grace. 

One other question remains to be 
considered: What is the present value 
of the Old Testament as an authority 
for the preacher? It is often said that 
the preacher must come to his hearers 
with a “Thus saith the Lord.” The 
implication is that if the minister uses 
the Scripture as an infallible, divine 
revelation he can secure assent and 
obedience on the part of his congrega- 
tion. Undoubtedly power is given to 
the religious teacher by a firm convic- 
tion that he is speaking the truth of God. 
But it may be doubted whether in this 
day this conviction can be based on the 
theory of a verbally inspired Bible. In 
this respect we have left the ground 
taken (at least ostensibly) by all the 
Protestant churches. In the theory of 
these churches the minister is primarily 
an expounder of the Word. The sermon 
was made the central and most impor- 
tant part of the public service, to the 
intent that the people might be made 
acquainted with the rule of faith and 
life set down in the Scriptures. Anyone 
who listens to the sermons preached 
today will realize how far we have de- 
parted from this ideal. We cannot if we 
would bring back this older point of view. 

A serious complaint lies against the 
average minister in that, though aware 
of the results of modern study, he too 
often assumes in the pulpit that the 


older point of view still holds. He 
describes the experiences of Adam in 
the Garden as though they were his- 
torically accredited; makes use of Noah 
and the Deluge with the same presup- 
position; draws lessons from the lives 
of the patriarchs as though we could 
expect to duplicate their visions; illus- 
trates a verse from the Psalms by the 
life of David, ignoring the current theory 
of the date of the Psalter. Yet in any 
intelligent congregation there are men 
and women who realize how unreal all 
this is, and the result is to shake popular 
confidence either in the competency or 
in the sincerity of the ministry. What 
is demanded of the preacher is thorough- 
going honesty with himself first of all, 
and then a judicious exposition of the 
present state of Old Testament study. 
Of course no one supposes that the 
details of criticism belong in the pulpit. 
But it ought to be possible to familiarize 
the people with the main results of the 
critical inquiry and educate them to the 
new point of view. 

If this is done, will the Bible hold its 
place as in some sense the minister’s 
textbook and authority? The answer 
to this question will be given when we 
determine the minister’s function. If 
it be his function to nourish and 
strengthen the religious life of the 
church, then the Bible remains one of 
the chief sources of his instruction. As 
himself a student of religion he must 
know the history of our own religion, 
and this, as we have seen, is recorded in 
the Bible. Not that he should limit 
his study to one book. All Nature is 
his; all history, all literature, so far as 
it reveals the religious impulse. And 
as guide and leader of the church, the 
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preacher must draw upon all these 
sources of knowledge and inspiration. 
Yet for the Christian, the Bible remains 
at the head of the list. Directly and 
simply it sets forth the ideal toward 
which religious men have striven in the 
past, and toward which they still must 
strive. 

What I have endeavored to show in 
this paper is that in spite of the enor- 


mous change which the higher criticism 
has effected in our view of the Old Tes- 
tament, the value of the book is unim- 
paired. It remains today the most 
important document for the history of 
our religion; it remains a source of 
religious instruction; it remains a means 
of grace to the believer; it remains the 
minister’s guide in his work of instruct- 
ing his congregation. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE 


IV. Doctrine in the Apostolic Age 


Primitive Christian doctrine is seen most fully and most ardently in the letters of 
Paul. The Apostle to the Gentiles had a keen intellectual interest in the Gospel of 
Jesus, in its doctrinal aspects, in its relation to Judaism, and in its relation to the 
religious ideas of the hellenistic world. This was not his primary interest, however, 
because Paul was first of all a missionary, incessantly and absorbingly active in the 
evangelization of non-Christians and the upbuilding of Christians in practical faith 
and life. His Christian theology consisted chiefly of Jewish ideas interpreted with 
reference to Jesus as Messiah, with some elements from hellenistic theology. But he 
gave these ideas a construction, a color, a vitality, and a presentation such as have 
earned for him the title of “the Founder of Christian Theology.” 

This study of Doctrine in the Apostolic Age is conducted by PROFESSOR GEORGE 
Ho iEy GILBERT. Questions concerning it may be addressed to the AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


It may indeed appear to be a singular in the group of writings which deal with 
proceeding to assign Weinel’s Paul the this far-reaching question. But Weinel’s 
Man and His Work as the one book to be _ book is perhaps preferable for the present 
studied for the topic of this month— course because of its more detailed dis- 
doctrine in the Apostolic age. The cussion of the personality and the mate- 
reason for it is the desire to concentrate rial equipment of the apostle. 
attention on that feature of doctrine in Of the seven sections into which 
the Apostolic age which is at once the Weinel’s book is divided we shall pass all 
most difficult and the most important. but one in rapid survey. 

For this end we might very properly It is of great importance to see that 
have selected the little book of J. Weiss, much of that which is commonly 
Paul and Jesus, or the book of Arnold known as “Paulinism” is simply con- 
Meyer, Jesus or Paul, or Wrede’s Paul, temporary Jewish theology. Such is the 
all of which might profitably be read case with his conception of the universe 
together with that which is assigned. as a three-storied building and his con- 
Each of these books, we say, leads usinto ception of good and bad spirits whose 
that question which is of central im- power is everywhere manifested. This 
portance in any study of doctrine in the chapter of rabbinic teaching Paul, it is 
Apostolic age, viz., the relation of Paul said, appropriated very fully, and the 
to Jesus, or, in other words, the Chris- nature of his piety was powerfully 
tianity of Paul. They are conspicuous influenced thereby. 
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Such also was the doctrine that the 
temporal course of the world is divided 
into two aeons by a great catastrophe, 
and the doctrine that man, created 
innocent, fell by transgression and that 
through his fall death came into the 
world. Contemporary eschatology too, 
with only slight modifications, is found 
in the writings of Paul. Even the 
coming of Christ, the great event of the 
future, is not wholly inherited from the 
Christian community and the tradition 
of the teaching of Jesus. The fact that 
Paul speaks of the “coming” of Christ, 
as though he had not already come, is 
taken as evidence that Paul, while still 
a Jew, had believed in the heavenly 
existence of the Messiah and in his 
coming as the signal event of future 
history. This mode of speech would 
then show that, for Paul, the earthly life 
of Jesus was merely an unessential 
incident in his career, or at least a fact 
of subordinate value. This heavenly 
Messiah in whom the Jew Paul had 
believed was thought of as a being “in 
the form’of God,”’ a being through whom 
the world had been created. He had 
appeared under various forms to the 
fathers, e.g., as a “rock” to Moses. 

It may be noted here that Meyer, 
while admitting that “official Judaism” 
was contented with the belief that the 
coming Son of David had only an ideal 
pre-existence, believes at the same time 
that Paul, influenced by unknown 
apocryphal writings of a mystical tend- 
ency and perhaps also by current tales 
of sons of the Gods who had descended 
to earth as deliverers, e.g., Marduk, 
Hermes (Thot), and Adonis, had come to 
believe that the heavenly Messiah was 
the Son of God, the commissioned 


Creator of the world, the second Adam, 
the conqueror of God’s enemies, the hero 
of the underworld who should die and rise 
again. In like manner J. Weiss thinks 
that Paul as a Jew believed that the 
heavenly Messiah was the Son of God, 
that he existed in a divine form, and that 
he was at length to reveal himself. 

The student will of course recognize 
at once the extreme importance of this 
subject of pre-Christian Christology, 
and the necessity of determining most 
carefully its character and extent. It 
can hardly be said that the discussion 
has yet reached definite conclusions. 

Once more—and this point also is of 
great significance—Paul’s conception 
and interpretation of Scripture was 
simply that of the rabbinical school. 
His use of prophecy, typology, and 
allegory was that of contemporary 
Judaism. 

At the time of his conversion Paul 
came to believe that the risen Christ 
lived in him in a supernatural manner— 
a belief that vitally affected his thought 
of his own teaching, for it made it easy 
and natural for him to regard this 
teaching as a “revelation.” It is to be 
noticed in this connection that the 
character of Paul’s conversion, which 
was effected by a vision of the risen 
Christ, led him to conceive of faith not 
simply as an attitude of trust but also 
as the acceptance of ‘‘facts” of history. 

Weinel holds that Paul’s sudden 
change from a persecutor of the church 
to a believer led him to emphasize the 
Jewish tenet that God shows mercy. on 
whom he will and hardens whom he will. 
The apostle is not able to bring this 
doctrine into accord with divine justice, 
not really, that is, though he may have 
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rested satisfied in the Scripture proof 
which he presented in the Epistle to the 
Romans. 

It is thought that Paul harmonized 
the doctrine with that of human respon- 
sibility by way of the heart. His love 
for his people and his confidence in their 
election led him to the conviction that 
their present hardening was only a 
means to an end, and that end their 
ultimate salvation. Thus, it is said, his 
heart won a “complete victory.” But it 
is not easy to see how he won a complete 
victory. For though the people of some 
future generation are to be saved, those 
who are now hardened and who die in 
their hardness are not included in that 
future mercy of God, thus the complete- 
ness of the victory seems to be seriously 
clouded. 

The “first breach” that was made in 
the walls of the new faith was made, 
according to Weinel, in that Paul com- 
bined two forms of religion, an internal 
and an external, a religion of faith pure 
and simple and a religion of sacraments. 
Weinel’s view at this point is not quite 
consistent with his admission that we 
do not know who transformed baptism 
and the eucharist into sacraments, but 
they were regarded as such previous to 
the writing of Paul’s letters. However, 
though the breach may have been made 
by others than Paul, he was certainly 
the one who made it widely known. 
The important question is this, whether 
a sacrament as conceived by Paul did 
really constitute a “breach”’ in the walls 
of the new faith. 

Again, the walls of the new faith were 
broken through when Paul, though he 
had declared the Christian free from the 
law and so free from sacrifices, fell out 


with his own principle, and conceived of 
Christ as the Lamb sacrificed for all 
believers. By this word he became the 
father of the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of the mass. 

To Weinel’s view of Paul the teacher 
we must give somewhat more attention 
than to other parts of the book. The 
greatness of Paul as a theologian is 
found in the fact that the center of his 
theology was his personal religious 
experience. Wrede expresses the same 
thought in these words: “The religion 
of the apostle is theological through and 
through; his theology is his religion.’’ 
There is here doubtless an important 
truth, though one may hesitate to accept 
the statement that all of Paul’s doc- 
trinal views were of such a sort that they 
could be put to the test of actual 
experience. 

The “core and center” of Paul’s 
theology is said to have been the doctrine 
of justification by faith. Weinel regards 
this as distinctively personal to the 
apostle, not a part of the common body 
of Christian or Jewish thought. Meyer, 
on the other hand, reminds us that the 
apostle expounds this doctrine only in a 
single passage of the Epistle to the 
Romans where he is contending against 
the legalistic conception of religion. 
The conception of God as judge who 
reckons righteousness apart from works 
is held by him to be Jewish. 

Weinel would of course admit that 
the idea of justification or acquittal as a 
way of salvation or as a necessary step 
therein was Jewish. What is new is 
that acquittal now rests on faith. The 
Jewish conception of righteousness is 
changed into its opposite. A man is 
acquitted not because he is righteous 
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but because he believes, and his acquittal 
is wholly a free gift. The object of this 
saving faith is the resurrection of Jesus 
and his propitiatory death in man’s 
behalf. 

The promise of blessedness to the 
children of Abraham is as important in 
Paul’s thought as is justification by 
faith. Believers are proved to be the 
true “children” of Abraham by the 
agreement of their experience with his. 
This line of thought is doubtless carried 
too far when the raising of Isaac is 
treated as parallel to the resurrection of 
Jesus, and Abraham’s faith in the 
promise concerning Isaac parallel to the 
believer’s faith in the resurrection of 
Jesus. 

Discussing the content of the be- 
liever’s faith Weinel holds that the term 
propitiation though by 
itself it might denote a propitiatory 
memorial, was used by Paul with the 
thought of sacrifice. This meaning is 
most harmonious with the thought of 
the ancient world. It is suggested 
indeed by the words of Jesus at the Last 
Supper, though Weinel is careful to say 
that here the thought of expiation is 
thrust entirely into the background. 
More distinctive of Paul’s thought is the 
idea that the death of Jesus was de- 
manded by the law. The curse of the 
law is death. Jesus was under the law, 
therefore under the curse. And yet 
further, he was under the law in a special 
sense in that he died on the cross, for 
this death shows, according to the law, 
that one is “accursed.” But since Jesus 
was innocent, the curse spent its force 
on him, became henceforth inoperative, 
and thus God’s mercy could have free 
play. This, says Weinel, is the clearest 


theory that Paul advances of the death 
of Jesus. Another view is found which 
may be stated as follows: Jesus died 
that we might die in him, and dying be 
acquitted of sin. 

Such theories of the death of Jesus 
Weinel rejects because they seem to him 
to contain an un-Christian conception of 
God and his relation to man. God 
“does not wish to be just, but he is 
love.” “He who cannot be moved to 
repentance by God’s goodness and a 
man’s surrender unto death, even the 
death upon the cross, will listen in vain 
to systems of sacrifice and theories of 
propitiation which are intended to 
establish God’s righteousness palpably.” 

The most important fact for the 
doctrine of the Apostolic age is Paul’s 
attitude toward the historical Jesus. 
We have already seen what Weinel con- 
sidered to have been Paul’s pre-Christian 
conception of the heavenly Messiah. 
In the hour of his conversion he came to 
identify the heavenly Messiah with 
Jesus of Nazareth, and in consequence 
of this identification the simple features 
of the Carpenter were in danger of being 
lost beneath the heavenly aureole. 

It is a little difficult to ascertain just 
what Weinel thinks on this point. He 
says at one time that “Jesus can 
scarcely be said to have existed for him 
[Paul] as a human being. What inter- 
ests him in Jesus is simply his present 
life in the believer and his death.” 
Some passages which have been supposed 
to refer to the historical Jesus, like the 
references to his obedience and gentle- 
ness, are considered to have the heavenly 
Christ in view. But, on the other 
hand, Weinel supposes that “the total 
impression of the person of Jesus which 
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we derive from the Synoptists was 
already a living reality for Paul and 
determined his action.” But if that 
was the case, if the impression of the 
person of Jesus which we derive from 
the Synoptists was a reality for Paul 
and determined his action, how can we 
go quite so far as to say that Jesus 
scarcely existed for him as a human 
being, and that Paul was interested only 
in his death and in his present life in the 
believer? The two views seem to be 
stated somewhat more absolutely than is 
warrantable, or at least one of them. 
For my part, I should modify the second 
view not a little. It does not seem to 
me that the facts warrant the statement 
that Paul had the same impression of the 
person of Jesus that we derive from the 
Synoptists. 

The heavenly being who was incar- 
nated in Jesus was, according to Paul, 
below God. His nature was divine, but 
he was not God. He was God’s son, i.e., 
he stood in a special relation to him, 
either a special relation of love or the 
special relation of Messiah or in both 
relations. But though Paul always dis- 
tinguishes Christ from God, he does 
not always distinguish him from the 
Spirit. But that these three beings 
formed one Almighty God, as in the later 
creeds of the church, there is in Paul, 
according to Weinel, no trace. 

As to Paul’s ethical system it leaves 
us, says Weinel, with very mixed 
feelings. As compared with the ethics 
of Jesus, Paul’s teaching makes a com- 
promise here and there with the old 
ethics of the world. Thus one is to 
keep peace as much as in one lies, and one 
is to do good to all men, but especially 
to them who are of the household of 


faith. This is a “toning down” of 
Jesus’ conception of brotherhood. 

Paul’s ethical teaching covers only a . 
part of human activity. In what he 
says of particular vices it is thought 
that he may have copied current lists, 
but was more independent when speak- 
ing of the virtues. But the limited field 
of Paul’s ethics is simply an evidence 
that he wrote as a missionary with 
certain specific conditions in view, and 
not as a moral philosopher. , 

The foundation of ethics in Paul is 
religious, and the ethical demand is 
accompanied with the doctrine of divine 
rewards and punishments. Yet he is 
not confined to this sphere of thought. 
His mysticism led to another and more 
profound thought concerning the ground 
of morality. This was the thought that 
the life of one in whom Christ dwells is 
from inner necessity a holy life. Here 
he rises above all merely legal religion 
to a high spiritual plane. Thus Paul 
wavered, as the church of subsequent 
times has done, between the doctrine 
that morality is the necessary outflow of 
religion and the doctrine that it is 
cultivated by the presentation of rewards 
and punishments. 

Regarding the mystical element in 
Paul’s ethics, attention may here be 
called to the view of J. Weiss. He 
interprets the words of I Cor. 2:16 not 
as meaning we “think” as Christ 
thinks, but Christ thinks in us. Accord- 
ingly Paul’s “ways which are in Christ” 
are the very ways which Jesus would 
follow and teach. But though this 
formula is mystical (to be in Christ), 
the psychological process is not. What 
Paul meant was that he followed the 
spirit of the teaching of Jesus. Weiss 
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sees a fundamental agreement between 
the ethics of Paul and of Jesus in the 
doctrine of love, and, what is equally 
significant, he sees in the remarkable 
manner in which Paul showed a spirit of 
love an impulse from the person of 
Jesus. But Weiss also points out the 
departure of Paul’s ethics from the 
teaching of Jesus. Like Weinel he sees 
here and there a compromise between 
the ideal and the real, as in his treatment 
of the “weak.” Paul, again, is less 
liberal than Jesus in the matter of 
associating with sinners. The idea of 
the figurative commandment to heap 
coals of fire on an enemy’s head is not 
in full accord with the beatitude for the 
meek. The difference between Paul 
and Jesus is further seen in the fact that 
the teaching of the former contains a 
considerable Greek element. 

Meyer agrees with Weiss in regard to 
the profound influence of the love of 
Jesus upon Paul and his teaching. “It 


was really this love that he saw before 
Damascus. .... It was this mighty 
power of love which delivered him from 
his bondage to the law.” 

As suggested at the outset of the 
article, its aim has been to direct atten- 
tion to one highly important element in 
the belief of the Apostolic age, viz., 
Paul’s attitude toward Jesus. How 
seriously this question is being discussed 
in Germany may be inferred, to a degree, 
from the books to which reference has 
been made. Its immensely practical 
character for the preacher of the gospel 
is of course perfectly obvious. Every 
minister ought to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this discussion. The 
outcome of it, one can hardly doubt, 
will affect the teaching of the New 
Testament in a far more fundamental 
way than the teaching of the Old 
Testament has been affected by the 
critical investigation of the Pentateuch. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 


Every month from October to June there will be presented in this department of the BIBLICAL 
WORLD suggestions to leaders of Bible Classes, desiring to use as a basis for classwork either 
the outline Bible-study course on “THe Lire or Curist” prepared by Ernest D. Burton, 
or that on “THE FORESHADOWINGS OF THE Curist” by Witt1AM R. Harper. Suggestions 
are prepared by GEORGIA LOUISE CHAMBERLIN, Secretary of the Reading and Library Depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, who will be glad to consider any 
questions which club leaders may choose to address to the INSTITUTE. 


The Life of Christ‘ 


The eleven sections of the outline which 
command our attention this month present 
Jesus in the exercise of his power over 
nature, over disease and death, and over 
the hearts and consciences of man. The 
healer, the teacher, and the human friend 
are equally conspicuous. We find him 
testing his disciples in their first commis- 
sion, and upon their return, facing one of the 
great crises of his life, in the feverish desire 
of the mob to crown him king. Two 
wonderful discourses close the selection. 

In the handling of this material, the 
leader or the members of the class will 
have great opportunity to contribute local 
color in connection with each of the sections. 
Sudden storms upon the Sea of Galilee 
(Sec. 58); Gadara, and the relation of 
demoniacal possession to insanity (Sec. 59); 
oriental funeral customs (Sec. 60), are 
suggestions. 

A simple reading of the section titles 
will indicate the necessity of getting a true 
background for the event described. The 
considerable geographical territory involved 
will also render a map study helpful. Most 
of all, however, it is important that each 
session of the class should emphasize 


clearly the progress made by Jesus in his 
effort to give to his disciples and to others 
his point of view, and his interpretation of 
life and its meaning. 


Program I 


Leader: The three Galilean preaching 
tours of Jesus. The distinctive character 
of each, the purpose of all, and the end 
accomplished. 

Members of the Class: (1) Jesus’ miracles 
upon natural objects as distinguished from 
his miracles upon man: With what motive 
worked, and for whose benefit. (2) Faith 
as a condition of Jesus’ miracles: Was it 
always necessary, was it always exercised 
by the person to be benefited; did it vary 
in different cases, and how? (3) A study 
of Nazareth in its relation to Jesus as boy 
and man. (4) Conditions of health and 
disease in the Orient as may be inferred 
from the stories of Jesus’ activities. (5) An 
oriental funeral (a procession in costume). 
(6) The spirit of Jesus manifested in the 
story of Jairus’ daughter: 

Subject for discussion: What relation, 
if any, have the instructions given to the 


t The textbook for this course is The Life of Christ, by ERNEst D. BurTON; 50 cents, plus 
4 cents postage. Address the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, University of Chicago, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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disciples as to their conduct and method 
of life in their missionary journeys, to the 


life of Christian ministers today ? 
Program II 


Leader: Herod Antipas: The nature of 
his political power, his family history, his 
personal character. 

Members of the class: (1) The story of 
the life and death of John the Baptist, and 
an appreciation of his character. (2) Jesus 
as seen through the eyes of Herod, of John 
the Baptist, and of the people whom he 
fed. (3) Jesus’ view of himself and his 
mission as shown by his refusal to be king, 
and his later discourses. (4) Jesus’ con- 
ception of sin compared with that of the 
Pharisees. (Definite illustrations.) (5) 
Jesus’ method of dealing with temptation. 

Subject for discussion: Why did Jesus 
feed the five thousand one day, and refuse 


to feed them the next? Has his action any 
bearing upon feeding the hungry today ? 
REFERENCE READING 

Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, I, chaps. xxiv-xxx; II, chaps. xxxi, 
xxxii; Stalker, The Life of Christ, pp. 95-105; 
Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, pp. 177-242; 
Gilbert, The Student’s Life of Jesus, pp. 242-53; 
Farrar, The Life of Christ, chaps. xxviii-xxxi, 
xxiii, xxiv; Rhees, The Life of Jesus, pp. 130- 
37; Burton and Mathews, The Life of Christ, 
chaps. xiv, xv, xvi; Holtzmann, The Life of 
Jesus, chap. x. 

Consult Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels for articles on “The Sea of Galilee,” 
“Demons,” ‘“Gadara,” “Blindness,” ‘“Cere- 
monial Law,” “Commission,” “Corban,” “De- 
filement,” ‘Funeral,’ ‘Multitude, Feeding of 
the,” “Hypocrisy,” “Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles.” Articles on many of these subjects 
will be found in the four-volume and the one- 
volume edition of Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. 


The Foreshadowings of the Christ‘ 


For the first time since beginning our 
course, we have the opportunity to spend 
considerable time in the study of the life 
and work of one man. Two months are 
required in which to gain a small degree of 
appreciation of the work of Isaiah. The 
long period, fifty years or more, during 
which this man uttered his warnings saw 
the complete overthrow of the kingdom of 
northern Israel, and many political changes 
in southern Israel. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to understand clearly the con- 
ditions of the particular decade in which 
the prophet is working if we would fairly 
interpret his message. The large amount 
of what may be termed “messianic ma 
terial,” in the thought and speeches of this 
prophet, makes the study particularly rich 
in foreshadowings of the Christ. 

But the work of Isaiah is interesting not 
alone for its contribution to the political 


movements and the religious thought of his 
times, but not less on account of the majes- 
tic and beautiful literary style of the author. 
The addresses of Isaiah can be chrono- 
logically arranged only on the basis of the 
internal evidence of the addresses them- 
selves. This evidence is not always clear, 
and authorities differ upon the dates to 
which some of the chapters may be assigned. 
Clearly, a large proportion of the first 
thirty-nine chapters relate to the wars 
between the north and the south, and the 
earlier invasions of the Assyrians. The ten- 
dency among scholars is to place at a later 
date those passages in these chapters which 
present religious conceptions more in har- 
mony with the thought of a later period. 
Chaps. 40-66 of this book called by the 
name of Isaiah seem to refer to the Baby- 
lonian captivity as a present or past occur- 
rence, and all of this portion of the book 


t The textbook for this course is The Foreshadowings of the Christ, by William Rainey Harper; 
50 cents, plus 4 cents postage. Address the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, Uni- 


versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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has been attributed to an author or authors 
living during and following the Exile.* 


Program I 


Leader: The political, moral, and reli- 
gious conditions in Judah and Israel in the 
early years of Isaiah’s work. 

Members of the class: (1) The call of 
Jehovah to his prophets, (a) Moses, (b) Sam- 
uel, (c) Elijah, (d) Elisha, (¢) Amos, (f) 
Hosea. (2) The reading of Isaiah, chap. 6, 
and the discussion of this story in compari- 
son with the stories under Topic1. (3) The 
characteristics of the messianic kingdom as 
pictured by Isaiah and as contrasted with 
conditions which surrounded the prophet. 
(4) Isaiah’s conception of sin. Did it 
differ from that of the prophets which 
preceded him ? 

Subject for discussion: Did God direct 
the history of the Hebrews more fully than 
that of any other nation? 


Program II 
Leader: A careful map study of Palestine 
in relation to Syria, Assyria, and Egypt, 
and a discussion of the political relation- 


ships of these nations in the eighth century 
B.C. 


Members of the class: (1) King Ahaz and 
his problems estimated by a politician of 
his own day. (2) An appreciation of the 
attitude of Isaiah toward the plans of Ahaz. 
(3) An interpretation of Isa. 7: 1-25. 

(4) Isaiah’s characteristics as an orator. 

Subject for discussion: To what extent 
were the prophecies of Isaiah fulfilled in the 
coming of the Christ and the founding of 
the Christian religion? 

REFERENCE READING 

Kent, The History of the Hebrews, II, 120-40; 
Wade, Old Testament History, pp. 355-64; 
Smith, Old Testament History, chap. xii; Kent, 
Historical Bible, III, 123-50; Chamberlin, 
Hebrew Prophets, chap. ix; George Adam 
Smith, Jsaiah, Vol. I; Sanders and Kent, Mes- 
sages of the Earlier Prophets, pp. 79-108; 
Goodspeed, Israel’s Messianic Hope, chap. v; 
Harper, “The Child Prophecies of Isaiah,” 
Biblical World, IV, 259 ff.; Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges, Century Bible, and Bible for 
Home and Schools, volumes on Isaiah. 

Consult Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
one-volume and four-volume editions, on Uzziah, 
Ahaz, Ramaliah, Pekah, Syria, Assyria, Book 
of Isaiah, Isaiah, Damascus, Samaria, Seraphim. 


* These are matters of historical criticism, and the leader must decide for himself as to whether 
the members of his class are ready for discussions of the methods of historical criticism. If they 
are, this is a good point at which to introduce them. If they are not, the passages are taken up 
historically, and may be discussed intelligently in their historical connection, without raising the 
literary question. It will be discovered that people as a rule are ready to accept the results of 
historical study without question, because they are seen to be sane and reasonable. 


CURRENT OPINION 


The Doctrine of the Personal 
Redeemer in Gnosticism 

Mr. Edwyn Bevan, writing in the 
Hibbert Journal for October on “The 
Gnostic Redeemer,” concludes that the 
figure of the personal Redeemer which 
belonged to gnostic thought was not an 
original part of the Hellenistic theology 
but was originally the idea of primitive 
Christianity. He counts it intelligible that 
men brought up in the conceptions of 
Hellenistic theology and coming into con- 
tact with the Christian doctrine might 
easily combine all the gnostic ideas with 
the doctrine of a human personal Redeemer, 
and so come to share with the primitive 
church the idea of a Divine One taking 
upon himself for the love of men the form 
of a servant, coming into the sphere of 
darkness in order to redeem humanity. 
The nearest pagan parallel to the Chris- 
tian idea of a redeemer he thinks was to be 
found in the old myth of Prometheus and 
in the Indian idea that Krishna becomes 
reincarnate in each successive age to save 
the failing cause of righteousness. The 
Gnostic worked out his conception of the 
Savior with a large borrowing from Hellenis- 
tic theology, but the central point of devo- 
tion to One who embodied a supreme act of 
divine love and voluntary humiliation has 
no Hellenistic parallel. The doctrine is 
one of those in which the victory of Chris- 
tianity over paganism may be seen. 


Eschatology and the Teaching 
of Jesus 
In the Expositor for November, Rev. 
C. W. Emmet deals with this much 
discussed problem as to whether the ethics 
of Jesus is an ethics fitted to the idea of a 
brief interval before the Parousia, or fitted 
to an indefinitely extended developmental 


an Interimsethik, which has been promul- 
gated by Schweitzer in Germany, he regards 
as an unwarranted one. He holds that 
there is no real evidence in the gospels for 
such a view. Where the eschatological 
motive is emphasized, the teaching is not 
colored by it in such a way as to make the 
teaching of transient value. The objec- 
tionable theory represents Jesus as willingly 
laying stress on the self-centered desire 
of the individual for his own salvation and 
as caring little or nothing for the effect 
of good actions on others and the world as 
a whole. We cannot indeed, he says, 
exclude from ethics the thought of reward, 
but it is psychologically false to regard it 
as the primary and generally realized 
motive of the life of self-sacrifice. 


The Christian Messianic Hope 

Professor Nairne, of King’s College, 
London, contributes to the Interpreter for 
October an article on “The Transformation 
of the Messianic Hope by Our Lord and 
His Apostles.” He considers carefully the 
interpretation of the matter that Schweitzer 
gives, and with more sympathy than the 
book has commonly received. In the 
apocalyptic hope, he says, there were two 
strains: one extravagant, national, material; 
the other mystical. Jesus and his apostles 
renounced the former; but the latter, in 
spite of all the changes and chances of 
development, persists throughout the New 
Testament. Thus it is that the faith has 
been able to live henceforth in the midst 
of ordered progress and to direct it; but 
the apocalyptic impulse, primitive and 
unexhausted, lifts it to its height in seasons 
of extremity, when the accumulations of 
prudence fail, and civilization breaks up. 


What Were the Churches of Galatia? 
Professor W. M. Ramsay, who for 


period. The theory that Jesus’ ethics is twenty years has been maintaining the 
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CURRENT 


South Galatian hypothesis and has written 
extensively as to the location of the churches 
addressed in Paul’s Galatian letter, is giving 
a résumé of his opinion in a series of articles 
in the Expository Times. In the November 
issue he says that the general question has 
narrowed itself down to this: Were the 
churches of Galatia to which Paul wrote, 
and which he mentioned as an example and 
model to the Corinthians, the four churches 
in South Galatia which were converted 
and organized on his first journey, or were 
they certain other churches in the territory 
of the three Gaulish tribes who dwelt 
around Ancyra, Pessinus, and Tavium? 
The latter cities were in what we call 
North Galatia, and if Paul founded Chris- 
tian churches in this region, either no men- 
tion is made of the fact in the Book of Acts, 
or it is but briefly alluded to in Acts 16:6. 
Dr. Ramsay adheres to his former opinion 
that Paul did not go to this North Galatian 
district. The establishment of a new 
church was a matter which needed time, 
teaching and training of officials, proper 
organization, etc. He thinks we are not 
justified by anything recorded in Acts in 
believing that the founding of such churches 
in North Galatia could or would have been 
accomplished upon a brief journey into the 
region. In regard to the district of Pisidia, 
he holds that the best authorities, Luke 
and Strabo, testified that the Pisidian 
Antioch was not in Pisidia but in Phrygia. 
Acts 13:14—14:24 describes a large dis- 
trict containing three regions; of these 
regions Pisidia was twice traversed, but in 
it no churches were founded. In each of 
the other two regions churches were founded, 
namely, at Antioch, and at Iconium and 
Derbe. 


The Social Origin of Theology 

Shailer Mathews, in the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, asserts that theological 
reconstruction is commonly said to wait 
upon philosophy. While there is much 
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truth in such a belief, a study of creative 
periods in theology will show that its fun- 
damental doctrines and systems are only 
incidentally the outcome of philosophy. 
Theology deals primarily with experience 
and experience is far more extensive than 
rational processes. Theology arises when 
men undertake to organize their religious 
experience, beliefs, and customs in harmony 
with other elements of experience. The 
organizing principle is all but invariably 
dramatic, a presupposition born of social 
experience which the community producing 
the theology has unconsciously accepted as 
a basis of social activity and the standard 
of social values. Most frequently such an 
organizing principle is that already opera- 
tive in the state. A second, or apologetic, 
period begins when men undertake to de- 
fend their right to hold religious belief by 
means of appropriating current elements of 
culture. The creative and the apologetic 
stages of theology are indispensable, but 
the former is primarily social, the latter 
philosophical. The original dramatic ele- 
ment in theology the paper holds is Jewish 
messianism. 
Hinduism in the West 

An interesting estimate of the “Pros- 
pects of Hinduism in the West” is found in 
an article of that title in the November num- 
ber of the Hindustan Review. The author, 
J. S. Rao, is evidently greatly in sympathy 
with Hinduism. The fact that Hindu 
missionaries recently began operations in 
Europe and America appears to have in- 
spired the article. The author takes as his 
major premise the alleged fact that Chris- 
tianity is showing signs of disintegration, 
and bases his conclusion on statements 
quoted from various sources to the effect 
that the Christian doctrine of hell is no 
longer generally held. A doctrine of hell, 
or, more specifically, of future punishment, 
is, according to him, absolutely necessary to 
religion. If the hell of Christianity is dis- 
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appearing, and with it Christianity itself, 
what, he implies, is mere reasonable than to 
suppose that Hinduism, with its doctrine of 
unlimited incarnations, will take its place? 
This doctrine will supply the demand for 
that punishment without which religion 
cannot exist. 

Hinduism, according to him, has another 
feature which will appeal greatly to the west- 
ern mind “if it is presented judiciously.” 
This feature is the doctrine of divine incar- 
nation. It is not entirely strange to Chris- 
tianity, inasmuch as it is held of Christ, and 
for that reason will be more readily accepted. 
The Hindu belief on the subject is superior 
to the Christian, in that in Christianity the 
divine incarnation applies to Christ only, 
whereas in Hinduism it is possible of attain- 
ment by every individual. 

**Jesus the Rabbi”’ 

Such is the title of an article by Lester 
Reddin, B.D., in the October Biblotheca 
Sacra, which deals with the Master’s work 
as a religious teacher. Without credentials 
and in face of the opposition of the profes- 
sional teachers of the day, he compelled 
recognition by his personality, method, and 
the content of his teaching. The content 
of his message is treated under two heads, 
ethics and religion. His religious message 
is discussed under the topics, “God,” 
“Himself,” and “The Kingdom.” 


The Infinite and the Finite 
Once More 

“The Essence of Religion’”’ is the title of 
an article by Bertrand Russell in the Hibbert 
Journal for October. The “essence” is de- 
fined as ‘the subordination of the finite part 
of our life to the infinite.” The finite or 
animal in man “is good or bad solely as it 
helps or hinders the divine in its search for 
union with the world. In union with the 
world the soul finds freedom. There are 
three kinds of union: union in thought, 


union in feeling, union in will” .... 
“knowledge,” “love,” “service.” “There 
are three kinds of disunion: error, hatred, 
strife.” 


Bergson and Pessimism 


That Bergson’s elimination of the spatial 
concept tends to force the mind to accept a 
pessimistic point of view is the conclusion of 
J. W. Scott, University of Glasgow, in an 
article, “The Pessimism of Bergson,” in the 
October Hibbert Journal. 

Bergson [he states] gives the inquiring mind 
a fundamentally pessimistic lead, when he offers 
refuge from the mathematical version of the 
world in an intuition out of which “space” or 
externality has been driven. It is the fate and 
the glory of human life to be a restless search 
for rest. If the distinction between self and the 
real which it would find is obliterated, then it is 
the rest of annihilation that we are all after. 
And this is pessimism. 


The Outlook for Reformed Judaism 
in England 
In the Hibbert Journal for October, M. J. 
Landa, writing on “The Future of Judaism 
in England,” points out the fact that the 
orthodox Jewish church, while called upon 
in that country to face the problem brought 
about by the Modernist movement, need 
not be greatly alarmed over the situation. 
The writer states that England has three 
reformed synagogues, one in London, one in 
Manchester, and one in Bradford, none of 
which is flourishing or prosperous. They 
are composed of that element in Judaism 
which desired a modification of ritual and a 
revision of the prayer-book. According to 
the writer, it is doubtful if the schism will 
progress farther. Those who seceded will 
drift still farther away from the old faith— 
out of it entirely perhaps by the avenue of 
intermarriage. The others will remain 
within the orthodox fold and observe as 
much of the ancient faith as suits them. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS 


A Missionary Hero of Liberia 


The remarkable struggles of a self- 
appointed colored missionary to the Negroes 
of Liberia, West Africa, are graphically 
depicted in “A Sketch of the Life of Jacob 
Kenoly” in the October number of the Mis- 
sionary Review of the World. C.C. Smith is 
the author of the article. Kenoly, born in 
1879, of poor parents in Missouri, succeeded 
in obtaining a fair education. The call to 
the Liberian Negroes then came to him, and, 
without funds or prospects, he worked his 
passage to Monrovia, its capital. He sup- 
ported himself and preached the gospel. 
Most of the time, at least during the first 
two or three years, he could earn only 75 
centsaday. Upon this he managed to exist 
and at the same time to support a small 
mission school. He began his work in 1905. 
In June, 1911, while fishing off the coast in 
an effort to earn some much needed money 
for carrying on his work, he was drowned. 
His wife, whom he wedded in Liberia, is now 
carrying on his work. 


The Challenge of Mohammedanism 

That the Moslem avalanche, which may 
fall at any moment, is not to be stayed by 
politics or the sword is the conclusion of 
S. M. Zwemer, writing on “The Evangeliza- 
tion of the Moslem World” in the Mission- 
ary Review of the World for October. The 
author feels that the Moslems have chal- 
lenged the nations, that the very tenets of 
their faith constitute a menace. In his 
opinion this threatening attitude cannot be 
ignored. He suggests that no attempt be 
made to settle the issue politically, but that 
stress be placed upon winning the Moslem 
to Christian ideals. The heart of the 
Mohammedan, he says, is susceptible to 
Christian influence, which can be exerted 
through the medium of schools, colleges, 
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hospitals, and judicious preaching of the 
gospel. 


‘Church Federation in Japan 


The result of the federation of churches 
in Japan is described in the November 
number of the Missionary Review of the 
World. At the close of 1911 eight evan- 
gelical churches of the empire (the Uni- 
tarians were refused admission) founded 
the Japanese Federation of Churches, with 
a total membership of nearly 50,000, 
divided as follows: Presbyterian 18,500, 
Kumiai (or Congregational) churches 16,- 
100, Methodist 10,300, and about 1,000 
each for the Methodist Protestant, United 
Brethren in Christ, Friends, American 
Christian Convention, and Evangelical 
Association. Upon being refused admit- 
tance, the Unitarians, under the leadership 
of a Japanese student who is an Oxford man, 
founded the Union of Christian Comrades. 
Reports state its influence in the sphere of 
religion will be small but not so in those of 
literature and politics. 


Count Okuma on Missions 


A noted Japanese educator, Count 
Okuma, himself not a Christian, writing in 
the October issue of the International 
Review of Missions, gives his impressions of 
the work of Christianity in Japan. 

He expresses himself as convinced of two 
things: first, that the influx of western 
thought has been the salvation of his country 
from ancient tradition and the influence of 
the old faiths; and, second, that if the 
remainder of the Orient is to experience a 
similar regeneration it must come about 
with Japan as a mediating center. 

He says: 

Japan received Buddhism and Confucianism 
from India, China, and Korea, and under their 
influence she declined. But under the impact 
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of western christianized thought, Japan has 
revived. China and India have also pined 
under the old faiths. It is clear that their only 
hope is to follow the example of Japan and 
welcome western thought. . . . . Just as Chris- 
tianity influenced northern Europe by way of 
Rome, so should Christianity influence Asia by 
way of Japan. 

Count Okuma is by no means convinced 
that the christianizing of Japan is com- 
pleted, nor is he of the opinion that the 
work as now being carried on is proceeding 
along the lines calculated to produce the 
best and quickest results. Speaking en- 
tirely as an outsider, he makes two sug- 
gestions to those interested in the Christian 
propaganda in Japan, which, in his judg- 
ment, will do much to aid in securing the 
desired result. In the first place, he believes 
that there has been too much insistence 
upon certain aspects of Christian doctrine. 
He says: 

Not a little of Christ’s teaching and of the 
miraculous ought to be made subordinate and 
optional. It is unreasonable to expect highly 
educated Orientals to accept the whole body of 
Christ’s teachings even in the gospels. The 
controversy whether Christ was God or man is 
to me irrelevant. What I want to know is 
about his central teaching, to come into contact 
with his superlative character . . . . his prin- 
ciples of love and service and brotherhood. 

In the second place, the writer believes 
the contrast between eastern and western 
ideals and ideas has been too much empha- 
sized. He says: 

Let Christians make an effort [through a 
study of Japanese history and ethics] to find the 
points of contact with Buddhism and Shinto; 
to cast aside nonessentials and to emphasize 
the points of agreement. 


The Curse of Un-Christian 
“‘Christians”’ 


The evil lives of Englishmen in India are 
regarded by Sir Dyce Duckworth, Bt., M.D., 
LL.D., writing in The East and the West for 
October, as one of the great obstacles to the 


progress of Christianity in that country. 
He says: 

There can be no doubt that ill-living on the 
part of our countrymen has an enormous and 
vicious effect on the natives... . and that 
this proves a great stumbling-block to the prog- 
ress of Christianity and... . lessens the 
beneficial influence of British rule the world 
over. 


To offset this influence he suggests that 
some of the younger clergy, preferably uni- 
versity men, “unmarried, sound, robust and 
bright,” be sent out to India at least tem- 
porarily, a move which, in his opinion, would 
result in furnishing a good example for the 
natives and also serve to give the young men 
themselves a new point of view and teach 
them some of the problems of empire. 


The Bible in the Schools of India 

A propos of the suggestion recently made 
that England establish Bible classes in 
government schools and colleges in India, 
appears an article by a Hindu in the Sep- 
tember number of the Hindustan Review in 
which the proposed move is severely criti- 
cized. The writer, who died before the 
article was published, is Rao Bahadar V. G. 
Kirhkar. He is of the opinion that such a 
regulation would savor of religious intoler- 
ance. He says: “It would practically force 
upon subject-nations the religion of the 
Sovereign to the virtual exclusion of the 
religions of the subject-population” when 
the religion of the subject-population is in 
many cases “provoking the admiration of 
European savants.” He further states he 
has no quarrel with the teachings of Jesus 
Christ and asserts that “these teachings, if 
correctly understood, will be found to be 
Vedantic in their genesis.” 

The Emancipation of Women 
in Persia 
That the emancipation of Persian women 


dates from 1905, the year in which Persia 
awoke to the necessity of having a constitu- 
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tional government, is the conclusion of Annie 
Woodman Stocking, Teheran, in an article 
in the October Moslem World, entitled “The 
New Woman in Persia.” The change in 
woman’s station is especially noticed in the 
reform of her dress, social station, and 
method of education. 


A New Synthetic Religion in India 

H. D. Griswold, Lahore, in the October 
Moslem World, describes “The Ahmadiya 
Movement” in India. The “movement” is 
rooted in the teachings of Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad, who died in 1908. Ahmad made 
three claims: he represented himself as the 
promised Messiah of the Christians, the 
promised Ahmad of the Mohammedans, and 
the promised future incarnation expected by 


the Hindus. The sect is conservatively 
estimated to number 50,000, among whom 
are reported to be a number of university 
men. It has been in existence several years, 
and, although it had and is still having con- 
siderable vogue, its influence is said gradu- 
ally to be diminishing. The author raises 
the question whether it will eventually be 
absorbed by Christianity. The founder 
made the remarkable claim that Jesus, in- 
stead of dying on the cross, went to India 
to preach to the ten lost tribes of Israel 
whom he supposed to be living there, and 
ultimately met his death and was buried 
there. Followers of Ahmad believe that 
Jesus’ tomb exists in the village of Qadian, 
Gurdaspur District, Punjab. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Canadian Churches and Missions 


The annual meeting of the Council of 
the Canadian branch of the Layman’s 
Missionary Movement was held in Toronto 
on November 8. The reports show that up 
to date a splendid work has been done in 
stimulating the churches to larger benefi- 
cence. During the last year the Protes- 
tant churches of Canada contributed for 
missionary objects practically $2,500,000. 
This is an average of over $2.60 per member, 
and shows an increase from the giving of 
five years ago of over 66 per cent. The 
Council is greatly encouraged and considers 
that there is yet large scope for its inspira- 
tional activities. 


Fighting Materialism in Western 
Canada 

The “Mission of Help” was organized 
by the Anglican communion to meet certain 
gravely felt needs in the great Canadian 
West. The aim was a revival of spiritual 
religion as an offset to the strongly material- 
istic tendencies which dominate so much of 
the life of this new and growing country. 
Many of the Anglican leaders of England 


responded to the urgent call and rendered 
splendid assistance to the local clergy. 
Missions were held in many out-of-the-way 
places as well as in all the important 
centers from Winnipeg to the Mountains. 
Such an organized movement cannot fail 
to be a wholesome influence in the national 
life of the country. 


The Needs of the Rural Churches 

Joseph H. Odell, writing in the November 
issue of Munsey’s Magazine, comes to the 
conclusion that the solution of the problem 
at present facing the country church 
depends upon the better education of rural 
ministers and the co-operation and coa- 
lescence of local congregations. The prob- 
lem to be met, according to the writer, is 
that of satisfying the social, educational, 
and religious needs of the country com- 
munity. 

The validity of Mr. Odell’s conclusions 
depends upon whether the statistics given 
may be regarded as typical of the country at 
large. The figures furnished concern a 
township in eastern Pennsylvania and three 
counties, Daviess, Marshall, and Boone, in 
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Indiana. In the Indiana counties he finds 
that about one-third of the total combined 
population is unchurched. More details 
are given regarding the township in Pennsyl- 
vania. Here there are fourteen congrega- 
tions representing ten denominations wor- 
shiping in ten churches; $30,000 is invested 
in church property, $4,180 is raised by the 
churches yearly, $500 is sent into the town- 
ship annually by denominational home- 
mission boards; the combined membership 
is 405, or about 36 per cent of the population 
of the township; the average church mem- 
bership is 29; each member contributes 
$10.07 a year; the average Sunday morning 
attendance per church is 40; none of the ten 
ministers receives more than $750 per year; 
one minister has a regular college and 
theological training, and seven have little 
more than a high-school education. 

These figures, contends the writer, show 
that the church is at present ministering 
to only a part of the people, and that it is 
doing that ministering poorly. It is making 
no effort to meet the social and educational 
need. This failure to do its duty is due to 
inefficient ministers and to over-churching. 
The minister ought to be better trained. 
“He should,” says Mr. Odell, “know some- 
thing of the regeneration of the soil as well 
as of the soul.” By the coalescing of a 
number of local churches the resulting 
congregation will be enabled to maintain a 
plant which will draw the entire community 
to it and which will enable it to furnish a 
worthy expression of its life. 


Another writer, Rev. Charles King, 
Louisiana, Mo., has recently expressed 
himself in print on the question of the 
country church and what it must do to 
meet its problem. His opinions are con- 
tained in a booklet entitled The Rural 
Church Problem. The volume is a series of 
addresses delivered in August, 1912, before 
the Missouri Baptist Assembly, Arcadia 
Heights, near Ironton. The chapter head- 
ings are as follows: “An Introductory 
Chapter,” “Rural Church Conditions,” 
“Rural Church Experts,” “The Rural 
Ministry, and Rural Evangelism,” ‘The 
Rural Church Program,” and “A Final 
Chapter.” A brief bibliography is given 
on the last page. 

In the chapter on “The Rural Church 
Program” the author mentions some of the 
things which in his opinion the country 
church must do to meet the situation con- 
fronting it. It must “fear God,” get a 
“vision of service,” have “frequent gather- 
ings,” instil a more compelling “recognition 
of stewardship” among the people, attend 
to “indoctrination,” support “good Bible 
schools,” have frequent “testimony meet- 
ings,”’ find the best “‘local leaders” possible, 
cultivate “those people living on the margin 
of its territory,” and radiate “cordiality 
and hospitality.” Among contributing 
remedies are mentioned the encouragement 
of better living, adequate equipment, 
women’s meetings, singing schools, good 
roads, and social and recreational gatherings. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Federated Theological Seminaries 

The Independent, commenting editorially 
in its issue of October 31 on the recent union 
of the Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and Congregational theological faculties 
affiliated with McGill University, compli- 
ments the Canadian churches on being in 
advance of those in the United States in 
this “first union of seminaries,” as the 


“proposed union of those about San 
Francisco hangs fire.” The writer seems to 
think the spirit of union in the United 
States is not yet fully developed, and cites 
as an example of this opinion a quotation 
from the inaugural address of Dr. Tipple, 
the new president of Drew Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Tipple is represented as 
saying: “Most theological seminaries are 
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denominational, and ought to be.” Con- 
tinuing, the editorial says: “We still have 
professors of ‘polemic theology.’ But we 
also have a federation of churches, and why 
not of seminaries, as in Canada and China ?” 
Perhaps one reason is because we have such 
noble interdenominational schools as Ando- 
ver, Chicago, Harvard, Hartford, Oberlin, 
Union, and Yale. 


The Methodist Church and Its Sunday- 
School Lessons 

We quote from an editorial published in 
the November number of the Sunday School 
Journal, which is well known as the chief 
Sunday-school organ of the Methodist 
denomination: 

By action of the last General Conference, 


the supervision of all lesson courses for use in the 


Sunday schools of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, including courses in teacher training, 
was committed to the Board of Sunday Schools. 
The Editor, as one of the two co-ordinate 
executive officers of the Board, is charged with 
the special responsibility of presiding over the 
preparation of these courses. With a view to 
this work, the Board, at its last meeting, ap- 
pointed a special Committee on Curriculum, 
consisting of the following members: Professor 
Norman E. Richardson, chairman; Bishop 
William F. Anderson, Professor Charles M. 
Stuart, Professor William J. Thompson, Pro- 
fessor Lindsay B. Longacre, Dr. Francis M. 
Larkin, Mr. Frank L. Brown. 


The editorial goes on to state that the 
committee is authorized to engage the 
services of other experts, that the work of 
the committee must be submitted to the 
board for approval, but that when approved 
such courses will be official. 

This movement is so significant that it 
should not escape the notice of the public. 
It is the first instance of one of the great 
denominations providing for itself the ma- 
chinery for the preparation of its own 
courses of study for the Sunday school. 
It is not our province to prophesy, but the 
step which has been taken by the Methodist 


denomination indicates that at least each 
of the large denominations may venture to 
assert its right to direct the educational 
work of its own churches, and to exercise 
that right in the preparation of actual 
courses of study. 

In case these large denominations should 
sever their connection with, and terminate 
their dependence upon, the International 
Sunday School Association in its relation 
to lesson courses, there is a grave difficulty 
confronting the smaller denominations, to 
whom the expense of publishing independent 
courses would be an effectual barrier. Will 
the future show the smaller denominations 
lining up each with the larger body which 
comes nearest to its distinctive doctrines, in 
the use of joint publications, or will there 
still remain a necessity for an International 
lesson committee to render the service re- 
quired for these many smaller groups of 
Sunday schools? To quote again from the 
Sunday School Journal: 

The outcome of the whole matter is that 
each denomination must feel free to go on its 
own way. If any church is satisfied to adopt 
and use the lesson courses prepared by the 
International Association, let it do so; if another 
can take the International courses and modify 
them and build upon them according to its 
needs, it should have the privilege; if limited 
groups of denominations, being in closer sym- 
pathy and agreement, think best to come 
together and prepare courses measurably 
adapted to their common needs, they must be 
permitted to do so without prejudice; and if 
any denomination prefers to proceed in entire 
independence and frame courses which it 
thinks best adapted to its own ends, it must 
have unlimited license to do so without criti- 
cism. Only in this way, we believe, can the 
best interests of progress be served. 


May we not look forward to a halcyon 
time when not even a denomination may 
override the intelligent opinion of local 
educators and the peculiar necessities of a 
local church, in such a way as to prevent 
their selection for the school in question, 
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such courses as seem best adapted to the 
needs of the school, regardless of the publish- 
ing house from which these courses come ? 


The College and the Sunday School 

At the recent state Sunday-school con- 
vention in Wisconsin, one of the most 
significant meetings was the college con- 
ference. Wisconsin is a state of small 
colleges and of widespread educational 
spirit. The fact that 75 per cent of her 
population is foreign—either Catholic or 
German-speaking Lutheran—and that these 
churches provide for the majority of her 
working classes, leaves a residuum of people 
who are intelligent, progressive, and suffi- 
ciently few in numbers to be somewhat 
easily handled. The organized Sunday- 
school work of the state, therefore, is in the 
hands of college graduates, who naturally 
turn to the educational institutions of the 
state for co-operation and suggestions. 
Questions discussed at this conference were: 
What can the colleges of Wisconsin do to 
raise the standard of religious education in 
the churches throughout the state? Can 
they offer courses which will prepare their 
students for Sunday-school teaching after 
graduation? Can they, by organizing 
cadet corps of teachers from the colleges 
for the churches of the towns where these 
colleges are located, give at least for a 
temporary period trained workers for 
these schools ? 


Religious Education in Australian 
Public Schools 

In four of the six states of Australasia 
there has been worked out a system of 
religious instruction in the schools. This 
has been so successful that it may give 
help to Americans. As described by Canon 
Garland: 

It provides for simple selected Bible lessons 
being given by the state school teachers without 


sectarian teaching, and for ministers of religion 
or their accredited substitutes visiting the 
schools during school hours and teaching the 
children of their respective denominations. 
A conscience clause provides that no child 
shall receive either the Bible lessons from the 
state school teacher or religious institution from 
the minister of religion, contrary to the parent’s 
wish. This conscience clause is the key to the 
whole problem because it gives perfect liberty 
to the parent, placing the full control in their 
hands. Neither the state nor the minister of 
religion can compel the child to receive the 
religious lessons. This system has existed in 
New South Wales since 1866, in Tasmania since 
1868, Western Australia since 1893, and Nor- 
folk Island since 1906, and it was introduced 
into Queensland in 1910 by the decision of the 
people ascertained through a referendum. 

The official opinions of the heads of the 
department where this system exists are em- 
phatic that no sectarian difficulties arise in 
connection with the working of the religious 
instruction clauses and these official opinions 
are indorsed by the state school teachers who 
have in great numbers testified in writing their 
high appreciation of the value of the religious 
instruction given in the state schools. The 
system is further indorsed by the action of 
those churches—Anglican, Presbyterian, and 
Methodist—and of the Salvation Army, all of 
which have unanimously through their highest 
governing bodies given their adherence to the 
system, and commend its introduction where 
it does not exist. 

The Roman Catholic Church is opposed to 
the system, but notwithstanding that opposi- 
tion, in New South Wales alone the number 
of Roman Catholic children attending the state 
schools is over 30,000, practically all of whom 
accept the selected Bible lessons from their 
state school teachers, and this notwithstanding 
the opposition of their church to the national 
system of education. Once the system is intro- 
duced it proves the strongest bulwark for the 
maintenance of a national] system of education 
as opposed to denominational education under 
ecclesiastical control. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


CONCERNING THE TRUTH OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS* 


BY GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 
Author of ‘‘The Finality of the Christian Religion,’’ ‘“The Function of Religion in Man’s 
Struggle for Existence’’ 


Time was—even a century or two ago— 
when science thought of nature as an 
entity, as a given reality. But science now 
treats nature as physical phenomena, and 
ignores, if not denies, essences once supposed 
to underlie the phenomena. At a little later 
day, the same attitude was taken with 
reference to life and to the soul. These are 
not entities, but biological and psychical 
phenomena. 

Today, the psychology and the sociology 
of religion similarly put religious phe- 
nomena in the place of religion, that is, 
reduce religion to religious phenomena. 
Accordingly, religious ideas are not ex- 
plained by realities distinct from thought, 
but by phenomena of the subjective con- 
sciousness. If we interrogate the conscious- 
ness of the believer, we see that religious 
facts are explained by supernatural and 
mysterious interventions; but now the stu- 
dent of these facts seems to discover that 
the general laws of human nature offer a 
sufficient account of them; now he knows 
that religious phenomena have been natur- 
ally and humanly produced, exclusively so. 
David Hume reduced the principle of 
causality to a habit of the imagination, as 
previously Spinoza had argued that the will 
is not free, that we only feel that it is free, 
because we are ignorant of the causes which 
determine our actions. The psychology of 
religion employs the Humean method; 
refers beliefs to states of consciousness, 
therefore; dissolves the religious Object, 


leaving as residuum the modifications of the 
subject. Says Professor Leuba: “I cannot 
persuade myself that divine personal beings, 
be they primitive gods or the Christian 
Father, have more than a_ subjective 
existence” (p. 10), that is, they have no 
existence outside the mind of the believer. 
In many ways this conviction is reiterated 
throughout the book. Communion with 
God is not a religious need per se; it is “a 
way of dismissing the worrying complication 
of this world, of escaping a dreaded sense of 
isolation, of entering into a circle of solacing 
and elevating thoughts and feelings, of 
forgetting and surmounting evil” (p. 8). 
That is, all these experiences are due to the 
way man treats himself, not to the way a 
real God treats him. The subjective is not 
referred to the objective, but the objective 
is reduced to the subjective. A striking 
peculiarity of the psychology and sociology 
of religion is that, whereas other sciences 
leave intact the things that they explain, 
the former sciences destroy their object in 
the act of explaining it. And this feature is 
all the more significant in this notable book 
by Leuba, inasmuch as he considers that 
the distinctive thing in religion is not 
any specific need of ours, but the object 
by which our need is satisfied. Hence the 
destruction of the object is the destruction 
of religion. To reduce God to the idea 
of God is like reducing bread to the idea of 
bread. But it is bread, not the idea of 
bread, that is the staff of life. This virtual 
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negation of God leads one to reflect upon 
the great change which has been con- 
summated since the beginning of the 
reduction of God which Descartes started. 
Once God was the source, support, and end 
of man, of all things indeed; from the point 
of view of this modern psychology and 
modern sociology man is source, support, 
and end of God—God reduced to an idea 
of God. God is like “Uncle Sam,” as the 
illustration goes. But Uncle Sam is not a 
being for himself, he is a being for the 
American people. He did not exist before 
them, and would not exist were they to pass 
away. As the author of this note has else- 
where written: ‘‘Let any functional psy- 
chologist try to act upon the idea of God, 
no matter how that idea arose, and at the 
same time disbelieve in the existence of 
God; and he will find that no action will 
follow, if ontological reference be denied to 
the idea.”* This reduction of religion to 
illusion—for that is what it is—means 
theoretically the substitution of the science 
of religion for religion, psychology for 
theology; practically, an indication that 
religion is inwardly dead, whatever the 
outer leafage on this old tree of life may be, 
unless indeed counteracting considerations 
can be adduced by way of decisive rebuttal. 

Strauss claimed that he was personally fit 
_ to write his Leben Jesu by virtue of the fact 
that he was inwardly emancipated from 
Jesus. Was he right in this? Similarly, 
the method of the psychologist is to look at 
religious phenomena from without. The 
judgment of the religious consciousness itself 
is discredited by the judgment of the psy- 
chologist whose standpoint is objective. 
What the soul seems to experience as 
existent psychology denies actually to exist, 
and affirms to be an imaginative projection 
of the self. What God says to the saint is 
not said by God at all, but is an echo of the 
saint’s own consciousness. So it would seem 
Professor Leuba must hold. 


* American Journal of Theology, XI, 596. 


Now, can the objective observation of 
the psychologist give an exhaustive explana- 
tion of the way in which religious phe- 
nomena are produced? Is the science of 
life in any aspect coincident with life? 
Love reduced to love as psychologically 
explained would be a much poorer thing 
than love as immediately experienced. 
Any experience psychologized is that experi- 
ence antiquated, abridged, depotentiated. 
It is fair to ask the psychologist, in view of 
the issues at stake, whether the method 
followed is quite adequate and suitable for 
penetrating the essence and characteristic 
of the religious phenomenon. Besides, if 
the psychologist concludes that God is 
unreal, owing to the mode of the origin of 
the idea of God, has he in mind some mode 
of the origin of the God-idea, which would 
indubitably authenticate its truth? I can 
think of none against which objective psy- 
chology could not raise paralyzing suspi- 
cions. Granting the immanent genetic 
origin, for which psychology stands, does 
that exclude divine origination? If I see 
aright, our embarrassment is due, not to 
psychology as such, but to psychology 
become Psychologismus, as the Germans say. 
Psychology observing, describing, empiri- 
cally explaining religious phenomena with 
its relative and partial and provisional 
explanations, is one thing; psychology—as 
in my first quotation from Leuba’s book— 
enacting metaphysical judgments—is quite 
another thing. And a metaphysics built 
exclusively upon psychology, or psy- 
chology assuming the réle of metaphys- 
ics, is no better than the same situation 
with reference to physics. Difficult as the 
task may be, it would seem that the interest 
of theistic religion requires us to pass on 
from psychology to a philosophy of reality, 
to a fulfilment of the high task of meta- 
physics and theology. To be sure, this note 
is not criticism of Leuba’s book, but reflec- 
tions suggested by it. The book is a pains- 
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taking and masterly work by one of our 
most courageous and competent scholars, 


detailed and comprehensive treatment, 
such as these observations do not at all 


and merits, and will of course receive, a have in mind. 


BOOK NOTICES 


An Outline of the History of Christian 
Thought since Kant. By Edward Caldwell 
Moore. New York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. 
x+249. 75 cents, net. 

One of the pathetic aspects of the remarkable 
transformation of religious and_ theological 
thinking through which we are passing is the 
widespread ignorance on the part of ministers 
and of teachers as to its exact significance. To 
a large extent the discussions concerning 
theology are being carried on with presupposi- 
tions which are really antiquated. An intelli- 
gent valuation of modern liberalism is possible 
only on the basis of an appreciation of the 
history of thought in the past century, so that 
one may see how our fundamental problems of 
religious belief are conditioned by the ideals 
which have come to dominate modern life. 
Unfortunately, there are still too many attempts 
to make headway in our present confusion by 
using the distinctions and the labels which 
characterized the Unitarian controversy in New 
England. As a matter of fact, we have long 
since outgrown the mental and religious attitude 
which made that particular controversy possible. 
Professor Moore recognizes this fact. Says he: 
“The breach between the liberal and conserva- 
tive tendencies of religious thought in this 
country came at a time when the philosophical 
reconstruction was already well under way in 
Europe. The debate continued until long after 
the biblical-critical movement was in progress. 
The controversy was conducted on both sides in 

ractically total ignorance of these facts. .... 

There will always be interest in the literature of 

a discussion conducted by reverent, and, in 

their own way, learned and original men. Yet 

there is a pathos about the sturdy originality of 
we men expended upon a problem which had 

n already solved. The men in either camp 

roceeded from assumptions which are now 

impossible to men of both” (p. 18). 

What are the influences which have entered 
into our modern thinking, so as to occasion the 
changes in theology which we are now under- 
taking to make? This is the question which 
Professor Moore asks and undertakes to answer. 
He discusses three important developments of 
thought which vitally affect theology. To each 
of them a chapter is devoted. The first is the 
reconstruction of our whole conception of the 
world and of man’s relations to the world. In 


the place of the realistic and dualistic philoso- 
phy of mediaeval and even of pre-Kantian 
rationalistic thinking, came the great idealistic 
movement which Kant initiated and which was 
developed into the dynamic and evolutionary 
cosmology now dominant. The second great 
movement which is of importance for theology 
is the reconstruction of our conception of ‘the 
Bible made necessary by historical and critical 
scholarship. The third important influence is 
the development of physical and of social 
sciences so as to constitute the actual basis of 
our practical activities today, and consequently 
to demand a positive place in theology for the 
dominating conceptions of scientific method. 
With this broad survey of the background of 
our modern life, it is possible to estimate the 
specific theological contributions made by those 
who have really appreciated the significance of 
these potent aspects of our present life. 

The author himself, however, has realized 
the impossibility of treating the period in any- 
thing like adequate fashion in the limits of this 
small volume. He asks us to regard it as only 
a preliminary sketch, to be followed by a more 
extended exposition in the future. It is, indeed, 
to be feared that those who have not already 
some knowledge of the men and the movements 
here described will often fail to appreciate the 
force of the suggestive interpretations and con- 
clusions furnished by Professor Moore. He is 
at times in evident perplexity as to whether to 
devote the small space at his command to the 
narration of facts which must be known if the 
interpretation is to mean anything, or to pre- 
suppose such knowledge in order to give his 
entire attention to the religious and theological 
implications. One feels keenly, at times, the 
fragmentary character of the eee and 
one wishes that instead of the abrupt ending, 
which leaves the reader standing bewildered in 
the presence of the suggestions of the late 
Professor James, there might have been fur- 
nished a critical review and summary of the 
total outcome of the history traversed in the 
book. But in spite of all the disadvantages 
under which the author labored in his attempt 
to compress into two hundred and fifty pages 
the story of that tremendous revolution in 
thought which “separates from their forebears 
men who have lived since Kant by a greater 
interval than that which divided Kant from 
Plato,” he has alleviated one of the most crying 
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needs of theological education in this country. 
He has, at least, furnished in outline an accurate 
and suggestive interpretation of the historical 
setting in which our theological work must be 
consciously placed. The evident mission of the 
book is to deliver us from the barren contro- 
versies which have so long diverted attention 
from the real issues, and to open our eyes to the 
actual problems which we must courageously 
meet. 


Jesus. By Professor George H. Gilbert, Ph.D., 
D.D. New York: Macmillan Co., 1912. 
Pp. 321. $1.50. 

Fifteen years ago, while he was professor 
of New Testament interpretation at Chicago 
Theological Seminary, Dr. Gilbert published a 
Student’s Life of Jesus. This book has been 
useful to many as a guide to fuller study of the 
gospels, and is now in its third edition. The 
author has continued his historical investiga- 
tion of the gospels, however, and has reached a 
different view of the historical value of the 
sources of our knowledge of Jesus. This has 
necessitated a rewriting of his interpretation 
of Jesus’ life. His two books are independent 
of each other, but both are actuated by the 
simple purpose to get at the facts and by an 
unchanged view of the greatness of Jesus and 
of the adequacy of his revelation to the needs 
of mankind. Dr. Gilbert hopes that this new 
exposition of Jesus may be of some service to 
the church in its present time of theological 
stress, for he is assured that nothing can so 
further the “Jesus-type” of religious life as an 
intelligent acquaintance with Jesus himself. 

The book is in three parts, dealing with the 
sources, the historical Jesus, and the legendary 


esus. 

His method of using the gospels as sources 
for ascertaining the life of Jesus is to take up, 
first, the material contained in Q (the Logia), as 
being the earliest and best attested narrative 
of Jesus; then, the additional material contained 
in the Gospel of Mark and reproduced in the 
First and Third gospels; and finally, the material 
in each of the Synoptic Gospels that is peculiar 
to itself. He thus has three strata of the memo- 
rabilia of Jesus, decreasing in historical trust- 
worthiness in that order. With reference to 
the Gospel of John, which is dated at 100- 
120 A.D. and is not by the apostle John, Dr. 
Gilbert thinks certain features of the Johannine 
representation may have historical value, but 
“the author himself unmistakably puts us on 
our guard against accepting amy statement in 
his writing as historical except on thorough 
investigation, and in this investigation the 
earliest documents imbedded in the Synoptic 

will always have a determinative 
influence” (p. 72). 

Part II, setting forth the historical Jesus, 
has a long chapter on the Greco-Roman world 
in which Jesus’ life was set, followed by a brief 


consideration of the years before his public 
ministry, and of his entrance upon the ministry. 
An extended discussion on What Jesus Thought 
of Himself concludes with the view that “Jesus 
explicitly classed himself with the prophets 
and spoke of himself as a teacher,” that he 
claimed to be Messiah but in a highly spiritual- 
ized non-popular sense, and “‘as to the nature 
of Jesus, whether it was different from that of 
other men, there is no evidence in our sources 
that this was ever the subject of remark or of 
reflection on his part” (p. 153). In further 
chapters he considers the main events and 
characteristics of the ministry to its close on 
the cross. “The career of Jesus as a character 
of history terminated at an unknown tomb 
near Jerusalem” (p. 236). 

Part III contains seventy pages on the 

legendary Jesus. The birth and infancy of 
esus and the material resurrection are counted 
legendary. In the ministry itself Dr. Gilbert 
does not find much legendary material, and he 
thinks this remarkable in view of the extreme 
credulity and the love of the supernatural 
which characterized the age in which the gospel 
took shape. The Q source, or Logia, contains 
nothing which need be regarded as in any 
degree legendary. The Markan narrative con- 
tains perhaps no more than five incidents of a 
legendary character, namely, the stilling of the 
tempest, the feeding of the multitude, the walk- 
ing upon the water, the transfiguration, and the 
voice from heaven in connection with it. For 
these events a natural explanation is offered. 
The peculiar material in the Gospels of Matthew, 
Luke, and John contains a large number of 
legendary narratives, but these are obviously 
non-historical. With regard to the resurrec- 
tion it is said: “The church of the twentieth 
century is at one with the apostolic church in 
the belief that Jesus, having suffered death 
on the cross, continued to live; but the grounds 
of that belief which found a place in the gospel 
narrative cannot be regarded as valid. The 
abiding foundation of that belief is not mate- 
rial—an empty tomb, a reanimated physical 
body—but it is spiritual” (p. 307). 

Dr. Gilbert has added to the many sincere 
a to reinterpret Jesus. His own theo- 
logical and historical presuppositions are re- 
flected in the book. The multiplicity and 
variety of the interpretations of Jesus now 
before the public enable us to see how difficult 
it is to arrive at a wholly objective and com- 
pletely historical conception of Jesus’ person 
and work. At the same time they promote the 
effort, and they lead toward its accomplish- 
ment. 


Greece and Babylon. By Lewis R. Farnell. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, torr. Pp. xii 
+311. 


The claim that ancient Greece borrowed 
many of her religious ideas from Babylonia 
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has been weighed and found wanting by Dr. 
Farnell, the learned author of Cults of the Greek 
States and other works on the religion of Greece. 

One cannot show the thoroughness of Dr. 
Farnell’s book better than by quoting, as far as 
possible, the author’s own striking summaries. 

After a statement of the problem and the 
(chap. the takes up discus- 
sion of the morphology of the compared religions 
(chap. iii), and finds that “we must regard the 

esopotamia belo as morphologically 
the same as the Hellenic” (p. 40). The pre- 
dominance of the goddess in the religions com- 
pared is taken up in chap. v. Here the com- 
parison shows that the Hellenes did not bring 
with them into Greece the supremacy of the 
goddess, nor did they borrow it from the Semites 
(contrary to the opinion current among scholars 
long before pan-Babylonism was heard of), but 
found it on the soil, “a native growth of an old 
Mediterranean religion.” 

It is not, however, until the author compares 
the deities of the two civilizations (chaps. vi 
and vii), as nature-powers and as social powers, 
that the hopelessness of attempting to maintain 
that Greece borrowed from Babylon becomes 
evident. The Babylonian religion early took 
on an astral character, whereas the religion of 
the Hellenes “was pre-eminently concerned 
with mother-earth—with Ge-meter” (p. 114). 
Likewise the “political application of Hellenic 
religion seems wholly a native and independent 
product of the Hellenic spirit, and reflected the 

eristically Hellenic forms of civic life” 


(P. 140). 

Chap. ix treats of “Purity as a Divine 
Attribute.” The mythology of the Baby- 
lonians is found to be strikingly pure. “It 
agrees in this respect with the Hebraic, and 
differs markedly from the Hellenic; the gods 
live in monogamic marriage with their respective 
goddesses, and we have as yet found no licen- 
tious stories of their intrigues” (p. 164). This is 
a very important point, for it is just the mytho- 
logical stories of a people that are likely to be 
borrowed by others. 

“Again, Babylonian magic is essentially 
demoniac; but we have no evidence suggesting 
that the pre-Homeric Greek was demon-ridden, 
or that demonology and exorcism were leadi 
factors of his consciousness and practice: the 
earliest mythology does not suggest that he 
habitually imputed his physical or moral 
disorders to demons, nor does it convey any 
hint of the existence in the early society of that 
terrible functionary, the witch-finder, or the 
institution of witch-trials” (p. 178). 

The religious temperament of Greeks and 
Babylonians differed in many important points 
(chap. xi). The Semite lived in the fear of the 
Lord. “The religious habit of the Hellene 
strikes us by comparison as sober, well-tempered, 
often genial, never ecstatically abject, but even 
—we may sa i 


y—self-respecting. Tears for sin, 


lamentations and sighs, the countenance bowed 
to the ground, the body cleaving to the pave- 
ment, these are not part of his ritual” (pp. 192- 


93). 

While the eschatological ideas of the East 
and West (chap. xii) are in some respects similar, 
“it is perhaps the most salient and significant 
difference between Hellenic and Mesopotamian 
religions that in the letter we have no trace of 
mysteries at all, while in the former not only 
were they a most potent force in the popular 
religion, but were the chief agents for developing 
the eschatologic faith” (p. 220). 

The comparison of the ritual (chap. xiii) like- 
wise shows many similarities between the two 
religions, but entirely too many striking differ- 
ences to permit of the theory of borrowing. 


Religious Liberty. By Francesco Ruffini. 
Translated by J. Parker Heyes, with a pref- 
ace by J. B. Bury. New York: Putnam, 
$3.50. 


This book deserves a long and discriminat- 
ing review. The author is professor of ecclesias- 
tical law in the University of Turin. His learn- 
ing is prodigious, and it is evident on almost 
every page. But the inadequacy of translation 
is apparent in numerous passages where the 
meaning is left in doubt. Yet upon the whole 
the work can be understood, and it will have 
to be reckoned with by all students of religious 
liberty whether considered in its historical 
development or in its abstract conception. __ 

Ruffini defines religious liberty as a judicial 
idea. “It takes sides neither with faith nor 
with disbelief; but in that ceaseless struggle 
which has been waged between them since man 
first existed, and which will be continued, per- 
haps, as long as man exists, it stands absolutely 
” 


He believes in some kind of state ecclesias- 
tical control. It is only in a state church that 
religious liberty is possible. Of course in a 
state church y on should be no bar to the 
growth of denominations. They should be 
allowed freely to do their own work in their 
own way. But the very zeal that led to sepa- 
ration renders all separatists intolerant. This 
he attempts to prove from the history of reli- 
gious liberty, and from the actual present 
status of the subject. For example: In Catho- 
lic Italy Luigi Luzzati,a Jew, was prime minister, 
whereas in separatist America a Catholic 
could never be president. But clearly he 
does not understand the situation in America. 
Theoretically there is nothing to keep a Catho- 
lic from becoming president, and sey 
the Catholics are finding representation in 
the great public offices of the country. For 
example, the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court is a Catholic, and one of the associate 
justices is a Catholic, and all political parties 
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bid for the Catholic vote. The reason for the 
“custom” to which Professor Ruffini attributes 
so much power is that the Catholic church is 
first, last, and always a powerful, strongly or- 
gazined political party, whereas this is in no 
sense true of any of the other denominations. 

It must be admitted, moreover, that as a 
matter of fact where there is a state church the 
separatist churches never do have a fair deal. 
For a conspicuous example take the present 
religious situation in England where the es- 
tablished church is seeking in every possible 
way to crowd Dissenters to the wall. 

True religious liberty, Ruffini thinks, had 
its origin among the Socinians, and he almost 
would lead us to believe that wherever it has 
appeared it can be traced back to them. But 
many will find it difficult historically to con- 
nect up in all the cases that he suggests. They 
will rather be inclined to find explanations in 
the well-known principle that like causes tend 
to produce like effects. 

Moreover, at the end of the book we are 
left with the conviction that in the opinion of 
the author religious liberty and religious indif- 
ferentism are very nearly synonymous. He 
seems to be conscious of this, for following the 
two currents of Socinianism and Separatism 
he says: “Finally we can admit that in the 
fundamental conception of the followers of the 
first current, and throughout their work there 
transpired the dominant and _ characteristic 
note of the whole of their mentality, that is to 
say, skepticism. But here we must also bring 
against separatism the charge of never having 
been able to divest itself completely of the 
character which was imprinted upon it at its 
birth—the character, let it be said without 
irreverence, of fanaticism.” 

But, as we have already suggested, no short 
notice can do justice to a book of such massive 
learning and elaboration. 


The Poets of the Old Testament. By Alex. R. 
Gordon. New York: G. H. Doran Co., 
1912. Pp. xiv+368. $1.50. 


The aim of this book is “‘to bring home the 
results [of much recent and important work upon 
the poetry of the Old Testament], as a unified 
whole, to the English reader.” 

This general purpose is here admirably 
accomplished. But Dr. Gordon has not failed 
to enrich the volume by much that is distinctly 
his own. The translations are all original, and 
the sympathetic appreciation of, and insight 
into, the soul of Hebrew poetry are not such as 
come at second hand. , 

An initial chapter sets forth the general 
characteristics of Hebrew poetry. Then the 
folk-poetry is listed and surveyed rapidly. This 
is followed by a study of the various kinds of 


musical accompaniments to Hebrew song. 
Afterward, the books of Lamentations, Psalms, 
Job, Proverbs, Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes 
are expounded in succession. Dr. Gordon has 
not given us another Introduction to the Poetry 
of the Old Testament, but rather an exposition 
of its contents. Questions of introduction are 
touched upon, to be sure, but only lightly; 
they are made wholly subsidiary to the more 
important task of interpretation. 

As indicative of the author’s critical stand- 
point, it may be noted that he declares that “‘it 
is now impossible to distinguish with any cer- 
tainty the Davidic Element in the Psalter.’ 
That is, whatever Davidic psalms there were 
have been so edited and revised as to have lost 
nearly all semblance of their original form and 
content. The earliest psalms, in their present 
form, are placed in the days prior to the Exile; 
but the first “‘Davidic” Psalter was not com- 
pleted until after the work of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The second “Davidic” collection 
(Pss. 51-72) originated in the following century. 
Many psalms come from the late Persian and 
G periods, and not a few from the Mac- 
cabean age. The I of the Psalter represents 
to a large extent the Jewish community, rather 
than any individual speaker. The Book of 
Job originated in the period following the 
restoration from exile as a prose story of a 
pious man tried to the utmost, but stead- 
fast throughout and finally rewarded with 
abundant prosperity. The poetical portion of 
the book was written, at a somewhat later 
date, by an author who was unable to heal the 
hurt of the daughter of his people so lightly. 
The Elihu speeches (chaps. 32-37) are a later 
contribution, and many other passages have 
been freely added to the original work by 
editors too solicitous regarding the effect of the 
books’ unchallenged teachings. 

The bulk of Proverbs, viz., chaps. 10-29, 
goes back, at least in collected form, only as far 
as the fourth century B.c.; while the rest of the 
book must be accounted for before the end of 
the third century B.c. The Song of Songs is a 
collection of love-songs, rather than a drama 
and had its origin in the latter part of the thi 
century B.c. In his treatment of Ecclesiastes, 
Dr. Gordon follows in the footsteps of McNeile 
and Barton. 

Any student desirous of knowing what 
modern scholarship has to say about the 
origin and meaning of the poetic literature of 
the Old Testament will find here just what 
he needs. He will, furthermore, not be con- 
fronted continually by the dry bones of scholar- 
ship, but will be shown the way into a fuller 
understanding of this rich literature and a 
higher appreciation of the character of a people 
capable of producing such a series of exalted 
religious forms in the midst of conditions that 
were anything but helpful to the growth of 
faith in God. 
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What Does Christianity Mean? The Cole 
Lectures for 1912. By William Herbert 
Perry Faunce. Chicago and New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1912. $1 25 net. 


In the stimulating lectures delivered on the 
E. W. Cole Foundation at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity last spring, President Faunce has 
furnished a point of view for judging Chris- 
tianity which is in accord with the modern 
voluntaristic trend in philosophical thinkin 
and is at the same time thoroughly practi 
and inspiring for those who care more for the 
experienced values of religion than for formal 
analysis. Christianity is defined in terms of 
urpose. ‘It is the revelation of the persistent 
loving p of the eternal God and the im- 
planting of that same purpose in man.” When 
once this forward-looking definition is accepted, 
we shall see the abandonment of painstaking 
attempts to identify Christianity with some past 
formulation or with some fixed system of doc- 
trine. Christianity is too large and too vital 
for such definition. The second chapter, on 
“The Meaning of God,” frankly accepts some 
of the logical conclusions involved in the con- 
ception of never-ceasing purposeful activity. 
Tf we are not able to say that the creative work 
is finished, if we are compelled to think of God 
as having in some sense a growing experience, 
“feven such a God would be a higher object of 
worship than the solid block of imperturbability 
that metaphysicians call ‘the Absolute.’” 
Other chapters bear the titles “The Basis and 
Test of Character,” “The Principle of Fellow- 
ship,” “The Aim of, Education,” and “The 
Goal of Our Effort.” In all these realms the 
author’s wide experience as a pastor and a 
college president furnish innumerable happy 
and suggestive illustrations of the themes which 
he is discussing. Character is determined by 
asking what a man intends in his life. To seek 
to realize the purpose of Jesus involves closer 
discipleship than to hark back to the precepts 
of Jesus or to debate concerning his meta- 
physical nature. Fellowship in the recognition 
of a common purpose is both more practicable 
and more in accord with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity itself than is organic unity of churches 
based on an appeal to an authority coming out 
of the past. Education has ceased to be con- 
cerned primarily with the receptive powers of 
children, and is now facing the duty of preparing 
the growing mind to face the future. The 
kingdom of God, the goal of our effort, is to be 
realized in the future, and is the source of our 
inspiration for the tasks of personal and social 
religious effort. A book so vital in content and 
so enthusiastic in spirit cannot fail to kindle 
in those who read it a new sense of the latent 
power of Christianity which may be released 
when we cease to expend our energies in debat- 
ing obsolete theological issues and bring to 
bear upon the future the rich and varied inherit- 


ance which is ours. It should be added that 
the literary style sweeps one along with con- 
stant exhilaration, giving refreshing emotional 
reinforcement to the ideals presented. 


The Preacher: His Life and Work. By J. H. 
Jowett. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. 
$1.25 net. 


Dr. Jowett’s Yale Lectures on Preaching are 
at once a literary delight and a spiritual in- 
spiration. These are not dry lectures on homi- 
letics and pastoral duties, but the confidences 
of a master workman who is telling the appren- 
tices how he found the way into his skill in his 
calling. Yet there is much in these lectures 
that has to do with the technique of the min- 
ister’s business: the building of the sermon, the 
organization of worship, pastoral ministry, 
institutional efficiency. A minister will find 
the book full of practical hints, and these sub- 
jects are treated with freshness and genuine 
power. 

Dr. Jowett is an individualist in religion. 
His strength is in his utter sincerity, his simple 
clear sense of the fellowship of God, his passion 
for the salvation of the individual man. All 
that was so powerful in Spurgeon, in Moody, in 
the spiritual preacher back to Bunyan and 
Baxter, is foundin Dr. Jowett. And his expres- 
sion of his faith has a beauty of style, a charm 
and simplicity, a richness of felicitous biblical 
quotation (albeit with the allegorical freedom 
of the mystic, e.g., in the use of the Song of 
Songs), that puts him in the front rank of the 
preachers of his type. He frankly distrusts the 
preaching of a social gospel. He warns the 
coming preacher against living with the prophets 
instead of with the apostles and evangelists. 
He sees a peril that the pulpit of today will be 
concerned with “the Old Testament message 
of reform instead of the New Testament message 
of redemption.” Dr. Jowett’s fine challenge 
for personal religion will do every preacher good. 
But his antithesis is unfortunate. Were not 
the greatest prophets evangelists and the great- 
est evangelists prophets? Was not Jesus the 
—_ prophet-evangelist? And are not 
reformation and redemption ultimately, if one 
go deep enough, the same thing? We must 
save men and we must save society, and we 
cannot make the one the concern of the pulpit 
and the other the concern of the platform. 
The preaching of the kingdom of God must 
never lose its social emphasis. 


The Home University Library (Henry Holt 
& Co., New York, each 50 cents net) contains 
some admirable little books dealing with phi- 
losophy and religion. Among those which have 
most recently appeared are three. Professor 
B. W. Bacon’s little volume on The Making of 
the New Testament takes up rapidly the life of 
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Paul and his various letters, and follows with 
the literature of catechist and prophet and what 
he calls the literature of the theologian. The 
Gospel of John is introduced by a discussion 
of canonization and inspiration. "Tt is a capital 
piece of thoroughgoing scholarship, and gives 
the reader the desired impression of the relation 
of the Christian literature of the New Testa- 
ment to the actual life of the times. 

Another book is G. E. Moore’s Ethics, which 
covers the ordinary field of ethical discussion 
with particular emphasis upon utilitarianism 
and the objectivity of moral judgments. The 
book is not written in altogether fullest sym- 
pathy with the most recent discussions in 
ethics. The book involves three general 
principles: a thing is intrinsically good only 
when it either is or contains an excess of 

pleasure or pain; second, a thing is better than 
alee on the basis of its goodness or badness; 
and third, the intrinsically better must always 
be preferred to the intrinsically bad. The 
volume concludes with a discussion of intrinsic 


ue. 
The third volume is that of Louise Creighton, 
Missions, Their Rise and Development. It is, 
as the title indicates, a rapid historical sketch 
and is written with considerable vividness. It 
is so far brought up to date as to mention the 
Edinburgh Conference. Anyone who wishes 
a rapid review of the present situation in mis- 
= could not do better than to read this little 
lume. 


In The New Immigration (Macmillan, New 
York, $1.60 net), Mr. Peter Roberts has written 
ser book picturing the new immigrant in 

his relationships, and he adds a plea for the 

square deal” from the government, from in- 
Pg and from the American people. 

The new immigration is that which comes 
from southwestern Europe and which since 1896 
has formed the major part of our foreign popula- 
tion. The material has been gathered largely 
by personal study and is replete with “cases.” 
Beginning with the multitude of alee, 
religious, moral, and economic, which have 
stimulated this movement, the author pictures 
the new arrival, his temptations and hardships, 
on shipboard, in Ellis Island, by train, and at 
his destination, with incidental criticisms and 
suggestions as to the treatment of the foreigner 
by the government and the people. 

Mr. Roberts touches on the city character 
of the new immigration, the colonizing habit, 
the “stag” boarding-house, the political, 
religious, and industrial leader and the numer- 
ous societies, religious, benevolent, radical, 
military, social, and national. 

Education by voluntary and 
by individuals thro the churches, the 
Y.M.C.A.’s, etc., is the chief constructive sug- 
gestion of ‘the book. As an introduction to 


the study of the immigration problem by such 
voluntary organizations this. work will be 
exceedingly valuable for its wealth of personal 
material and the exhaustive though sketchy 
way in which it covers the field. 


This seems to be a time of small handbooks 
written by recognized specialists. One of 
these is the Short Course Series edited by John 
Adams. The volumes composing it are of the 
nature of expository discussions of the Bible and 
will serve to make biblical literature inviting 
to the general reader. The volumes that thus 
far have appeared are A Cry for Justice—A 
Study in Amos, by Professor John E. McFadyen, 

The Lenten Psalms, by the editor, Rev. John 
Adams, and The Beatitudes, by Rev. R. H. 
Fisher (Scribner, 60 cents each). Of the series 
announced practically all are to be written by 
English and Scotch theologians, and as the 
series is without American contributors its 
various volumes may be taken as an example 
of theexpository preaching of the British pulpit— 
and very good preaching it must be. If these 
little volumes do nothing more than stimulate 
an interest in the expository tt of the Scripture, 
they will serve a very useful p 

The scholarship and real Sendiotied feeling 
are well combined in their pages. They would 
make capital Sunday reading for men who want 
something a little more scholarly than the 
average sermon, and at the same time something 
more vital than technical commentary. 


Professor Abram S. Isaacs, of New York 
University, publishes a rather small volume 
entitled What Is Judaism? (Putnam, $1.25). 
In this Professor Isaacs discusses sympatheti- 
cally the history of the Jew. His sympathies 
are modern in that he regards Judaism as a 
religion of daily life, of growth, unmechanical, 
and broad. As a Modernist he would hold that 
the rabbinical elements are not so essential as 
the inward spirit. In his discussion of Jewish 
characteristics he very naturally sets forth the 
idealistic side of his fellow-countrymen and 
reaches there a hopefulness which he carries 
still farther in his discussion of the possible 
future of Judaism. At this point he leads up 
to Zionism, but does not discuss the matter 
very vigorously at any place in his volume. He 

ives a full discussion of the contribution of the 

ews to literature, and of Jewish literature itself. 
He further deals Cakele, and superficially with 
the Talmud, the Ca and with the various 
other aspects of Jewish life. It is interesting 
and informing reading, although Professor 
Isaacs never plows very deep beneath the sur- 
face. There is room for a_thoroughgoing 
treatise in the very field that Professor Isaacs 
treats in his journalistic fashion. 
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